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ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON : 
A FRIEND’‘S MEMORIES 


Lewis Mumford 





here are men who spend their lives in fruitful activities who yet, 
when they die, give one a sense that their work is still un- 
finished and their hidden powers have only partly been 
brought to light. That is the impression that is uppermost when 
I reflect upon the life and work of my friend Alexander Farquharson. 
Since his life extended beyond the canonical three-score-and-ten, 
one cannot pretend that it was nipped in the bud ; but one has a 
sense that no matter how long he had lived, there would still have 
been unopened buds that might have flowered, along more than one 
branch, into a great career. 

In speaking of Farquharson’s life, I cannot pretend to bring it 
under an impartial review, for in one way our relations were too 
warm to permit me to make a detached and non-partisan analysis ; 
and in another, they were too distant—for our friendship, which 
flowered swiftly from our first meeting, was a matter of two or three 
periods of great intellectual interaction, separated by long intervals 
when we hardly even corresponded with one another. Parts of his 
life are almost a complete blank to me: the parts that I know best, 
I know in relation to my own thoughts and interests, through the 
generosity of his response, the fineness of his perception, the 
shrewdness of his judgment, the depth of his understanding. These 
qualities were all brought out to the full by such intercourse and 
made one realize how much remained that was not plumbed. 

We first met in the early summer of 1920, brought together by 
Victor Branford at Le Play House, before Farquharson had joined 
forces with Branford to fill, with his more mature experience, the 
place I had hardly occupied before vacating it. After a meeting or 
two, he suggested that I join with him in giving a course at a 
summer school of the Civic Education League at High Wycombe. 
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Our subject was the Principles of Reconstruction; a phrase that 
had become common during the First World War to express the 
need for both repair and renewal, beyond those changes acceptable 
before this disruption. As a one-time student of Thorstein Veblen, 
as well as a present disciple of Geddes and Branford, my lectures 
were mainly on economics and politics. 

The weekend Farquharson and I spent together in High Wycombe, 
outlining this course, remains one of the outstanding memories of 
my early manhood, if only because it first introduced me to an 
intensity and rigour of thinking I had never previously faced. 
Branford used to say, jestingly, that Farquharson’s rare intellectual 
concentration was native to Aberdeen, that such lucid minds could 
be plucked from every bush in that environment. But I never 
accepted that as a sufficient clue to Farquharson, nor yet the other 
interpretation of him, as a typical son of the Manse. Yes: he was 
an Aberdonian, and the abstemious high-minded ways of a Scotch 
parsonage had doubtless left their impress on him; but this still 
leaves most of his personal traits unaccounted for. 

At that time, Farquharson was thirty-eight years old, with a frail, 
sensitive body, and a pallid, almost unearthly transparency of com- 
plexion : he looked like a sort of grizzled cherub, cr an over- 
intellectualized Shelley, so frail, so constantly wrapt in thought, that 
he was as close to being a disembodied spirit as a creature of flesh 
and blood could be; and that quality was somehow accentuated by 
his thin, high voice. His own abstemious vegetarianism always made 
me feel unusually gross when we dined together. But while looking 
upon my appetite with suppressed horror and open amusement, he 
never sought to impose his disciplines upon me; indeed, on the 
tour we made together of Britain in the summer of 1946, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Sociology, he was sedulous to see that I 
was provided with half a pint of stout or a glass of sherry, even 
when I myself might have been disposed to forget such comforts. 
I mention this only to note a characteristic trait; his deep convictions 
disposed him to tolerance rather than reform; and his inflexible 
discipline of himself was not compensated by an attempt to over- 
influence his friends in the same direction. 

With Branford, Farquharson was at his best, for since by training, 
experience, and habit of life these men were almost diametrically 
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opposite, they sharpened each other’s wits. Before Farquharson 
came into association with Branford, his mind was busy with problems 
of metaphysics and religion, and for a time he was attracted to 
theosophy. Thanks to Branford’s wide sociological views and his 
practice in regional and civic surveys, Farquharson tended, perhaps, 
with the years to become more and more extraverted, as he perfected 
the almost amateurish surveys of pioneers like Branford into the 
skilful tools for investigation and co-operation and co-ordination 
they finally became in his hands. Before he had overcome his 
original bookish bias, I remember a breakfast conversation at Le Play 
House, in Belgrave Road, London, which led to a discussion of Egypt, 
as one of the fountainheads of civilization: perhaps we were discussing 
the diffusionist theory of Elliot Smith. At the end of it Branford 
said, ‘By jove, one ought to spend a month in Egypt some winter, 
looking for oneself: that would settle a lot of things’. At this 
Farquharson burst out in one of his smothered but irrepressible 
chuckles. “That is the difference between you and me, Branford’, 
he explained when he could get his breath. ‘I was just thinking 
that it would be nice to spend a winter in the British Museum, 
reading about Egypt!’ But in the end, there was no better reader 
of landscapes and men and institutions than Farquharson. 

I saw Farquharson at intervals during the twenties; but when I 
came back in 1932 a new man greeted me. The Shelley was gone; 
the face, and almost the form, seemed to have changed into John Bull, 
or at least a debonair Scotch version of John Bull, unexpectedly 
solid and hearty looking. Though he was still the courteous, sensitive, 
keen person he had always been, he could no longer be called frail. 
We picked up our friendship again, as though we had said goodbye 
just the day before; and that fact was even more astonishingly, more 
reassuringly, true when, after an absence of fourteen years, I came 
back to England in belated response to his wartime invitation, in 
1946. He came down to Southampton to meet me, to my great 
astonishment and delight;. but what was even more unexpected than 
the enveloping warmth of his hospitality was the fact that within 
five minutes of getting settled in our compartment, he was talking, 
with great perspicuity, about American literature, comparing notes 
with me about Van Wyck Brooks and Robert Frost and Henry 
James. That range of interest was characteristic of the man; and it 
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perhaps explains why a good part of his life was devoted, not to 
developing his own thoughts, but to furthering the work of others, 
making available to them both his experience and the resources of 
his encyclopedic mind. 

Except in conversation, he never fully did justice to either his 
mind or his spirit; for his writing only rarely conveyed his inner 
mirth over the foibles of men, or his quick stabs of perception which 
would reveal, suddenly all the dimensions of a complicated subject. 
He was at home with all kinds and varieties of men; and the ways 
of the humblest filled him with as much interest as those of the 
great; so I remember his remarking, when we visited a Whitehall 
office, with what skill the porter managed, in a closet of the smallest 
dimensions, to rig up the semblance of a home, if only a burner on 
which to boil water for tea. When I met him in 1946, I realized 
that if he was no longer the grizzled Shelley, he was, though his face 
was still well-rounded and ruddy, no longer John Bull, either: 
increasing age and the war rations, particularly trying on a vegetarian, 
had seen to that. Instead, in his well-worn tweeds and raincoat, 
topped by an odd-shaped hat, somewhat stooped but full of vigour, 
he resembled an eighteenth century squire, as one might find him 
portrayed in Smollett’s novels or Rowlandson’s drawings: distinctly 
a ‘character’ but, as soon as he began to speak one realized he could 
never be a ‘type’. This new Farquharson belonged to the country, 
as much as the earliest one had belonged to the over-intellectualized 
metropolis: some deep instinct, and a sound one, drew him first to 
Malvern, then to Ledbury, albeit during the war years he had chosen 
as his London hotel one within the danger zone around Victoria 
Station. 

Farquharson and I had many things, personal and intellectual in 
common. Both of us had had more intimate contact with Victor 
Branford than with Patrick Geddes; and both of us owed a great 
debt to this flashing, almost Elizabethan personality; for he was a man 
fashioned by nature for the combination of courtly and intellectual 
life that was characteristic of the Renaissance, and was perpetually 
frustrated by the drab compromises and servile pressures of the 
business world to which he had devoted the main part of his life. 
We had still another common bond, dating back to my own early 
adolescence, in John Ruskin, more perhaps for the economist than 
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for the critic of art; and it seemed altogether fitting, and somehow— 
in view of my youthful interest in all that Ruskin had thought and 
planned—astonishing that Farquharson should actually have become 
Master of St. George’s Guild, ghostlike though that association was 
from its very beginning. Perhaps few people in Europe had the 
first hand acquaintance with country after country, region after 
region, culture after culture that Farquharson had acquired between 
the first and the second World War: so that there was always, in 
his observations about the current scene, the kind of freshness that 
derives from first-hand knowledge, for which books, no matter how 
competent, are never a substitute. Like Branford, Farquharson 
had learned to see the buried strata of earlier cultures under the out- 
crop in the present, and to see primitive folk-types and personalities 
beneath the highly polished surfaces of contemporary individuals. 
When I visited Alexander Farquharson at Ledbury, in May 1953, 
I realized that his surface appearance of health was deceptive: though 
he was still planning a vacation in Scotland with his wife, he knew 
that his days were numbered, and when we parted it was with the 
silent thought in both our minds that it might be for the last time. 
Yet we had had an earlier parting that was even more profoundly 
solemn, and even more characteristic of the man, in 1946. He 
insisted, despite my protests, on accompanying me down to South- 
ampton on the boat train. But all through the journey I found it 
impossible to engage him in conversation, even though despite two 
months almost constantly together, going from one part of England 
to another, to hold conferences or to give lectures, there was still a 
great deal left for both of us to say. So curt were his responses that, in 
all innocence of heart, I wondered if I had offended him. That would 
have been strange, because we had suffered all the tediums and 
inconveniences of travel together, without a cross word on either side. 
When we reached Southampton, my old friend insisted on taking 
charge of my luggage and seeing me up to the point where I would 
surrender my ticket and say good bye; and there, with the most bare 
and sudden of handclasps, almost without words on his part, he 
turned his back to me and left. Only at that moment did I realize 
from the look in his eyes that, all through the last hours we had been 
together, he had been too choked with emotion to speak. That 
depth of feeling and emotion should not have surprised me. Was it 
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not indeed a key to the very character of the man? Did it not 
perhaps explain much in his life that those who saw only the perfectly 
organized intelligence never understood? 


Amenia: New York 
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shall undertake to describe our work’ briefly and then to 

consider it from a distance, as it were, discussing in the light 

of available criticisms what we should have done differently, 

mentioning some trends in research within which our work has a 
place and making some suggestions for the future. 

Our work might be described in the most general terms as a study 
of personal susceptibility to ideological appeals. It offers some docu- 
mentation of certain ideas of Fromm, Reich, Erikson, Maslow, 
Chisholm and others. It was carried out at Berkeley, California 
during the five years which began early in 1944. The authors of 
our published volume are T. W. Adorno, D. J. Levinson, Else 
Frenkel-Brunswik, myself and others. 

We undertook to measure, by means of Likert-type scales, anti- 
Semitism, ethnocentrism, political-economic conservatism, and finally, 
potential fascism in the personality. We studied the interrelations 
among these measures, and their relations to factors in the individual’s 
background and history, his personality and his contemporary 
situation—particularly his membership in groups. 

Our theoretical orientation was mainly Freudian psycho-analytic; 
we accordingly supposed that persistent social attitudes, like other 
persistent traits, were somehow organized with the rest of the per- 
sonality. 

Our methodological approach was designed in the light of our 
theories; an essential feature was a kind of interlocking of question- 
naires and clinical procedures, that is to say, intensive interviews and 
* This paper is an expanded version of an address before the British 

Psychological Society, Oxford, March 31, 1952. 
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projective techniques. After groups of subjects had filled out a 
questionnaire embodying preliminary forms of the scales, subjects 
obtaining extreme scores on the anti-Semitism or ethnocentrism 
scales were selected for clinical study, and on the basis of this study 
the scales were several times revised. The interviews and projective 
techniques thus served not only as a means for evaluating the scales, 
and for providing estimates of variables not accessible to the 
questionnaire; they enabled us, as we believe, to enrich the scales, 
to give them significance and breadth and validity which they would 
not otherwise have had. 

Approximately 2000 white, Christian men and women from various 
walks of life, predominantly middle class, with more than 9 grades 
of education and living mostly on the West Coast of the United 
States filled out the questionnaires. Approximately 150 of these 
subjects were studied more intensively. 

The research began with anti-Semitism in the focus of attention. 
A major finding here was that anti-Semitism tends to be highly 
generalised, in the sense that an individual who has one kind of 
negative opinion or hostile attitude respecting Jews is likely to have 
a variety of others as well. The anti-Semitism scale incorporated, by 
design, a variety of such attitudes and conceptions; yet inter- 
correlations among the several parts of the scale were strikingly high, 
and the split-half reliability of the total scale was in the high 90’s. 

The original scale for measuring ethnocentrism (the E scale) 
embraced colour prejudice, hostility to various other out-groups, 
and the tendency to over-estimate and to glorify the in-group. This 
scale correlated highly enough with anti-Semitism—-80—so that 
there was justification for incorporating a shortened version of this 
latter scale within our major instrument for measuring ethnocentrism. 
This broadened ethnocentrism scale had enough internal consistency 
(avg. inter-item r = -40; avg. item-total scale r = -60) to provide 
rather strong evidence for the generality of prejudice against out- 
groups—not just ethnic out-groups, but social, national, sexual and 
ideological out-groups as well—and for the proposition that exagger- 
ated in-group loyalty is closely associated with out-group rejection. 
More than this, the items that went into the scale were designed to 
be expressive of such defects in thinking as stereotypy, rigidity and 
rationalization. Thus we were led to the view that prejudice is not 
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merely a matter of preference such as anyone is entitled to, but a 
way of looking at groups and group relations that is, in the long run 
at least, maladaptive. 

Although we may believe that in a given society in a particular 
phase of history, ethnocentrism or prejudiced modes of thought most 
commonly accompany hostility towards certain groups rather than 
others, it is very important to note that the forms of ethnocentric 
thinking are relatively independent of their content. This is con- 
sistent with our impression that some, but not many, subjects who 
received extremely low scores on anti-Semitism and on items dealing 
specifically with ethnic minorities were rigid, total, automatic in 
this pro-minority, anti-majority stand, much as were our anti-Semitic 
subjects in the stand that they took. Seen from this point of view, 
prejudice is not merely the concern of liberals and reformers who 
want action with respect to current intergroup tensions; it is rather, 
a fundamental psychological problem. 

Our clinical studies had suggested numerous differences in per- 
sonality between our highly ethnocentric and our relatively un- 
prejudiced subjects; and they had given some indication of the kind 
of functional role that prejudice may play in the general adjustment 
of the individual. It seemed that the motives for being generally 
prejudiced, and the readiness to find satisfaction in a wide variety of 
other fascist ideas and practices might have such the same source. 
(It may be remarked, parenthetically, that just as a trait of personality 
is inferred from consistent behaviour in many different situations, 
so does the role of personality in ideology loom the larger, the 
greater the area of response that is taken into consideration). At the 
same time it seemed to us that an instrument that would measure 
prejudice without mentioning ethnic minorities, or ideas intimately 
connected on the surface with ethnic prejudice, would be desirable. 
If it were true, as we supposed, that the needs of the personality lay 
behind the readiness to agree with ethnocentric statements, then we 
should expect these needs to express themselves in other ways as 
well. Here then was a likely source of items for our indirect scale. 
For example, we observed in our conversations with anti-Semitic 
subjects that almost all their accusations against Jews were couched 
in conventionally moralistic terms. Hence the thought that what 
we- were dealing with here was not so much bad experience with 
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Jews, or an adaptation to a general climate of opinion, as a need to 
adhere strictly to conventional values, a disposition to feel anxious 
at the sight of, or the thought of, any violation of these values, some- 
thing that could be thought of as due to instability in the individual’s 
own value system. Hence, conventionalism was conceived of as an 
aspect of pre-fascist personality trends, and items expressive of con- 
ventionalism were included in the new scale. And similarly for a 
number of other dispositions of personality: over-submissiveness to 
authority regardless of its intrinsic merits, a readiness to punish 
others in the name of in-group authority, relative inability to 
accept blame, cynicism with respect to human nature, fear of fraud 
and trickery, readiness to believe in the bad sexual behaviour of 
others, the tendency to regard personal relationships in terms of 
power and status rather than in terms of love and friendship, 
opposition to the subjective, imaginative or tender-minded, belief in 
primitive hereditarian theories or in the mystical determination of 
the individual’s fate, the inability or the unwillingness to deal with 
the indefinite, the ambiguous, or the merely probable. 

A scale of 34 items chosen to represent these tendencies in per- 
sonality (the F scale) had a split-half reliability of -90; the average 
inter-item correlation was -13, the average item-total scale correlation 
-33, Thus we could speak of a dimension only in some very loose 
way, but we could speak of something—of what was common to this 
aggregation of items; we called this something potential fascism— 
and, later authoritarianism. This scale correlated, in various groups 
of subjects, around -75 with anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism. 

It must be considered that since most of these items were state- 
ments of belief, of attitude or of value they could be conceived ot as 
aspects of some pattern of group norms of which prejudice might 
also be a piece. Consider, for example, the item ‘Nowadays, when 
so many different kinds of people move around and mix together so 
much, a person has to protect himself especially carefully against 
catching an infection or disease from them’. Public health workers 
have assured us that this statement is quite true, and one can imagine 
its evoking strong agreement from a class in hygiene or a hospital 
staff or a particularly antiseptic boarding school—groups which 
might at the same time share a generally prejudiced climate of 
opinion. But it is difficult to see, without recourse to personality 
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theory, why the pattern of group norms should also embrace the 
notion that ‘Most people don’t realise how much their lives are con- 
trolled by plots hatched in secret places,’ and similarly for various 
other notions contained in the F scale. Actually, in composing both 
of these items we were thinking of the unconscious feminine indenti- 
fication and paranoid fears which the clinical studies seemed to reveal 
in so many of our extremely prejudiced male subjects. These items, 
like all those in the F scale, could be answered in the same way by 
different individuals for quite a variety of different reasons, but it was 
because they both offered means for the expression of the same 
central disposition of personality that we predicted they would 
correlate, as they did, in groups of subjects. The same line of 
reasoning, and of empirical work, applied to the F scale as a whole 
and to our conception of the relations between this scale and ethno- 
centrism. There is no reason to doubt that people sometimes take 
over, wholesale, the opinions and attitude of the face-to-face groups 
to which they belong, but there is little reason to believe that this 
phenomenon is a major determinant of the coherence of items in the 
F scale or with the fact that this scale is a predictor of generalised 
prejudice. 

Our scale for measuring political-economic conservatism (PEC) 
correlated around -s0 or less with ethnocentrism and povential 
fascism. This, as it seemed to us, was evidence that fascism, in the 
United States, is not merely a matter of extremeness in the conserva- 
tive direction. We could distinguish within the area of political 
ideology a pattern of ‘pseudo-conservatism’ that was, however. 
rather closely associated with potential fascism as measured by us. 

Interviews, projective questions, the Thematic Apperception Tesi, 
not only revealed among the highly prejudiced subjects all the 
general dispositions of personality mentioned above, but they filled 
out the picture in much greater detail, suggesting various additional 
features; a hierarchical conception of human relations, accent on the 
element of power in such relations, a manipulative attitude toward 
other people, a readiness to treat property as an extension of the self, 
self-glorification masking self-contempt, tendency to self-pity, ego- 
alien dependence, ambivalence towards parents and love objects, un- 
differentiated conception of the opposite sex, use of sex as a means 
for achieving status and moralistic condemnation of the instinctive 
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Numerous kinds of social, political and religious group-member- 
ships were found to be significantly related to prejudice and potential 
fascism. In general, it seemed to us, membership in these groups 
could be understood mainly as expressions of the same personal dis- 
positions that favoured the social attitudes in question. Prejudiced 
and unprejudiced psychiatric clinic patients differed in their sympto- 
matology and in other ways as well; prejudiced and unprejudiced 
prison inmates differed with respect to the kinds of crimes for which 
they were committed. 

I am afraid I have so far spoken of the pre-fascist personality as 
if it were a list of traits, or else a type which might more or less 
totally embrace a person. Actually, as it seemed to us, what we 
are dealing with here is a personality syndrome, a pattern of dynami- 
cally related variables, which, though it is never precisely the same 
in any two individuals, exhibits a certain unity and may be thought 
of as varying in a quantitive way from one individual to another. 
Subjects high in authoritarianism appeared to be much more alike as 
a group than did subjects low in authoritarianism. Nevertheless, it 
was possible to distinguish certain sub-varieties of the extreme 
authoritarian pattern; this was chiefly a matter of which important 
trait of the over-all syndrome was especially pronounced, whether, 
for example, conventionality, or manipulativeness or ‘toughness’ 
tended to dominate the picture. Among subjects with relatively little 
authoritarianism, differences were at once wider and more funda- 
mental. Here, distinguished patterns ranged all the way from one 
in which equalitarianism was an aspect of a strong internalized con- 
science to one in which the impulse life was on the surface and the 
subject responded to the ‘different’ as if it promised some new form 
of gratification. 

To get the full dynamic picture of the authoritarian syndrome, it 
has seemed to us, it is necessary to go somewhat deeper than the 
level of our pre-fascist scale. Relying on inferences from intensive 
interviews and projective techniques, and to some extent on the 
psychoanalyses of highly prejudiced subjects, we arrived at the follow- 
ing very general formulation. Ambivalent feelings toward in-group 
authorities (chiefly the parents), lead to intense anxiety of punish- 
ment, and, quite frequently to an inverted oedipus situation, that is 
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to say, one in which love for the parent of the opposite sex is 
repressed and submissive love becomes the predominant attitude 
toward the parent of the same sex. The maintenance of this state 
of affairs requires rigid defences, involving a narrowing of conscious- 
ness—lack of insight and fear of inner-life—and a readiness to project 
the numerous ego-alien tendencies in the personality. 

With respect to the genesis of the high F pattern, the interviews 
revealed numerous differences between our authoritarian and 
non-authoritarian subjects in what they said about their childhood 
situations and about their development. In many instances the 
differences concerned what we had good reason to believe were 
matters of fact. Of course, we evolved a theory. The most impor- 
tant determinant, on our view, was authoritarian discipline in the 
family. But we must be careful. By authoritarian we do not mean 
a stern father. We mean discipline that is harsh but capricious, 
that depends more on the emotional needs of the disciplinarian than 
on any consideration of the needs of the child or of civilization. And 
for such discipline to produce the authoritarian personality other 
variables must be present as well. 

Although the significant notion that personality factors are related 
to prejudice is far from being new, the arguments in its favour have 
not previously been put so forcefully as in The Authoritarian 
Personality. Since much has been known about the social correlates 
of prejudice and since economic interpretations have been predomi- 
nant for a long time, our high correlations between the F scale 
on the one hand and our measures of anti-Semitism and ethnocen- 
trism on the other have been objects of the closest scrutiny. Every 
possible source of spuriousness has been explored. Today the impor- 
tant fact is that the correlation has stood us in numerous replications 
of our work. The E and F scales have by now been administered to 
numerous groups of the greatest variety, in various parts of the 
United States and in no case has the investigator failed to obtain a 
substantial correlation between the E and F scales. We are thus 
spared the necessity of defending in detail a methodology employed 
nearly ten years ago, and you are spared a summary of the various 
arguments pro and contra. There is, however, one point having to 
do mainly with the interpretation of the E.F. correlation that seems 
to me interesting. Naturally a correlation of .83 between a measure 
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of ‘prejudice’ (E) and a measure of ‘deep personality trends’ (F) in 
a group of 154 middle class women—to mention one example of our 
findings—comes as something of a shock to the social scientist long 
accustomed to considering ‘prejudice’ as mainly a function of con- 
temporary social and economic factors. What seems a little odd is 
that reactions have taken the direction of questioning the methods 
by which such correlations were obtained rather than the more 
promising direction of questioning the validity of the E scale. The 
usual approach in criticisms of our work has been to regard E as a 
criterion measure and to inquire whether we followed all the rules in 
discovering personality correlates of it. But the important fact is that 
our E scale is itself a personality measure. True enough, when it is 
viewed as an ordinary measure of prejudice the scale has much face 
validity, filled as it is with plainly negative beliefs and hostile attitudes 
respecting a variety of minority groups; but, seen in the light of the 
concepts and theory employed by us, it also has face validity as a 
measure of personality, filled as it is with unmistakable expressions 
of such tendencies as extrapunitiveness, conventionalism, and com- 
partmentalization in thinking. This explains why it is that this scale 
predicts external criteria such as rigidity in problem-solving or lack 
of progress in psychotherapy as well as, if not better than, the F 
scale. Since in our thinking ethnocentrism and potential fascism 
are expressions of the same trends in the person, the E-F correlation 
is as easily regarded as a reliability coefficient as it is a validity co- 
efficient. A reliability coefficient of .83—or .87, to mention the 
highest E-F correlation obtained by us—does not seem extra- 
ordinarily high. As for the validity of the E scale, its value as a 
predictor of such overt behaviour as direct verbal or physical attacks 
upon members of minority groups remains something of a question. 
All that we would claim for it is that it probably predicts as well as 
any other verbal instrument. When F is correlated with other measures 
of prejudice, coefficients somewhat lower than those reported 
by us are obtained, Thus, for example, Campbell and McCandless‘ 
report a correlation of -60 between the F scale and their own xeno- 
phobia scale, a correlation, in the same sample of 179 college students, 
of -73 between F and E. It has been suggested that this correlation 
between our personality measure and a completely independent 
measure of xenophobia might well represent the true degree of 
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relationship between personality and prejudice. We would not find 
this conclusion disturbing. It must be pointed out, however, that 
xenophobia is not the same thing as ethnocentrism. The Campbell 
and McCandless instrument was limited to items referring to English, 
Japanese, Jews, Mexicans, Negroes; the E scale gave as much atten- 
tion to ‘patriotism’ or in-group over-estimation and to a variety of 
minorities other than ethnic ones as it gave to Jews or Negroes. 
Before admitting that the difference in size between our E-F correla- 
tions and correlations between F and other measures of prejudice is 
due to an element of spuriousness in our results we should require 
that this other measure cover the same ground as the E scale. 

It does not appear that the E-F correlations in recent investigations 
have been running somewhat lower than those reported by us. It 
seems not unlikely that when truly adequate sampling has been com- 
pleted the degree of relationship will have settled down in the 
neighbourhood of -60, rather than -70. At the same time, however, 
we must reckon with a sort of ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’"—in reverse. 
Prejudice has been the subject of an enormous amount of public 
discussion since 1944-45 when our data were collected; our work has 
had a place in this discussion; open expressions of prejudice have 
been increasingly frowned upon, so that we might well expect 
increased discrepancy between verbal manifestation and underlying 
disposition. 

Our findings on the relations of personality and prejudice have 
also raised in some minds questions about the role of a possible bias 
in favour of determinants in the personality. ‘ The Authoritarian 
Personality is more or less all right but it neglects the social’ is 
probably one of the safest remarks a candidate for the Ph.D. in 
sociology could make. And it is common for reviewers of work in 
the field of prejudice to characterise our work as a ‘personality 
approach’ in contradistinction to other kinds of approach, as if we 
had attempted to explain in terms of personality factors the whole 
phenomenon of prejudice or as if these various ‘approaches’— 
personological, sociological, economic, historical—were competing 
for the honour of sole determinant and that one or the other would 
sooner or later win the day. Comments of this kind bring to mind 
the lugubrious thought that too many people have not read our book. 
But this, of course, is not nearly so annoying as it is to find that 
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someone has read the book—almost too carefully—and pointed to 
some places in which we actually did offer interpretations in terms 
of personality theory when other kinds of interpretation would have 
served equally well or even better. We admit to enthusiasm for 
personality theory; we even admit, as we must, that this enthusiasm 
betrayed us on some occasions; but we do not admit any general 
discounting of social determination. We have insisted that in per- 
sonality we deal not with behaviour but with dispositions, readinesses, 
potentialities; we consistently referred to our research as a study 
of susceptibility to anti-Semitism or fascist propaganda, assuming as 
we did that behaviour always depends not alone upon personality 
but upon the social situation of the moment. We underscored our 
view that it is on the level of behaviour that measures for combating 
or controlling prejudice will have to be undertaken, the understanding 
of personality offering nothing more than suggestions as to which 
measures might be effective with which subjects or in which circum- 
stances. Similarly, in the-matter of the genesis of the prejudiced or 
authoritarian individual we brought forward much evidence for the 
importance of events occurring early in the individual’s life, chiefly 
in connection with family relationships, but we stressed the belief 
that what happened at this time or in this setting depended heavily 
upon the social conditions in which that family found itself. In 
short, it seems pointless to argue further about which is more impor- 
tant in the determination of prejudice, personality or something else; 
we are content with the 25%-35% of the total variance which may 
safely be ascribed to personality. 

‘Numerous investigations have been directed to the validity and 
meaning of the F scale. Of these, the greatest number have been 
concerned with empirical correlates of this instrument; they have 
asked whether subjects scoring high on the F scale respond to some 
other test or in some other situation in the way that authoritarian 
subjects might, by hypothesis, be expected to respond. Thus, for 
example, F. H. Sanford*® studied 963 individuals, a representative 
sample of the population of greater Philadelphia, by means of a 
standard interview that included a short authoritarianism scale, and 
reported that subjects exhibiting more authoritarianism were less 
inclined to participate in political affairs, less likely to join community 
groups, less likely to become officers in the groups they did join, 
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more reluctant to accept responsibility; and that they had character- 
istic ways of perceiving leaders, characteristic preferences among 
leaders and characteristic attitudes toward their fellow followers. 
Gump"* showed that high scores on the F scale were closely associated 
with disapproval of President Truman’s dismissal of General 
MacArthur, and Milton? has reported a correlation of -73 between 
F scale score and tendency to prefer ‘authoritarian’ candidates for 
the United States presidency (e.g. MacArthur vs Stevenson). But 
since the findings of these studies all rest upon self-reports, they 
were better regarded merely as indices of the same factors that the F 
scale measures rather than as measures of that instrument’s validity. 

In another group of studies the F scale has been used in connection 
with the currently widespread American interest in the relations of 
personality and mental processes. Examples would be Rokeach’s” 
demonstration that his more authoritarian subjects were more rigid 
in their approach to the solutions of arithmetical reasoning problems, 
Block and Block’s’ finding that their more authoritarian subjects 
showed a stronger tendency to establish norms in an experiment 
involving the autokinetic phenomenon and Fisher’s’* report that the 
visual memory image changed more, in the direction of simplicity 
and symmetry, in his more authoritarian subjects. These studies 
not only have the merit of having established correlations with 
measures that were entirely independent of the F scale but they seem 
to offer rather forcible arguments that authoritarianism is highly 
central to the personality. 

Although the authoritarian syndrome as put forward by us 
embodies a number of variables that seem to belong mainly in the 
area of cognitive functioning, ¢.g., stereotypy, projectivity, its major 
emphasis is upon factors in the realm of social relations: authoritarian 
submission, accent on power relations and so forth. Accordingly, 
there has been some demand for evidence that F scale score is pre- 
dictive of overt behaviour in social situations. There is a certain 
irony in the fact that what was always the least of our worries has 
been the ground for some of the most persistent criticism of our 
work. We knew from a great deal of first hand observation that sub- 
jects high and subjects low on anti-Semitism differed in numerous 
very obvious ways in their overt social behaviour. Our secretary, a 
good observer to be sure, could tell with considerable accuracy from 
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a subject’s telephone conversation about an appointment whether 
she was dealing with a ‘high’ or with a ‘low’, and if any doubt 
remained it was almost always dispelled by noting that subject’s dress 
and manner when he or she appeared at the office. The F scale was 
designed to be a convenient device for setting forth in crudely 
quantitative fashion some of the more important of the observed 
differences. So, the question, “Will the F scale differentiate groups 
of people who show authoritarian traits in their behaviour from 
groups who do not show such traits’ is not one that has troubled us 
very much. Still, I should not wish my attitude in this matter to be 
classed with that of Freud when he wrote that certain experimental 
confirmations of the repression hypothesis ‘could do no harm’. 

Eager and Smith'’ have now shown, in a manner that will be to 
everyone’s satisfaction, that a short authoritarianism scale is a pre- 
dictor of the actual behaviour of camp counsellors. Boys and girls at 
a summer camp were asked to guess which of a number of statements 
applied to which of the counsellors. On the basis of the guesses the 
counsellors were divided into two groups, a relatively authoritarian 
one and a relatively equalitarian one; and it was found that the 
former had significantly higher F scale scores than did the latter. 
This is certainly all to the good, but for me, the most gratifying 
evidence of the validity of our work has been the publication of 
Henry Dicks’ study of the German prisoners of war*. Here is an 
entirely independent research that reports numerous findings, 
respecting not only the general structure of the F syndrome but the 
details of its workings, that are remarkably similar to our own. 

Also in the realm of social behaviour but apparently having most 
to do with factors of ego strength, particularly intraception, are 
demonstrations of relationships between the authoritarian pattern 
and unreceptiveness to psychotherapy (Barron’) and unwillingness to 
volunteer for psychological experiments (Rosen**). 

These studies and others like them have shown, conclusively I 
think we may say, that the F scale is a valid indicator of various 
independently measured performances which by definition or by 
hypothesis are manifestations of authoritarianism. There are more 
researches of this kind in progress now than have been reported dur- 
ing the past year. In some of the more interesting ones authori- 
tarianism is being studied in relation to ability to judge other people, 
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political participation—non-participation, preference for symmetry 
and for assymmetry in the design of figures. Actually, the concern 
at the present time is not so much with checking on the validity of 
the F scale as with the use of this instrument as a predictor of 
practically important criteria, such as success in college work, in 
scientific research, in clinical psychology, in medical school, in teach- 
ing and so on. The outlook is promising. 

The F scale was not intended to be, as pointed out above, and it 
most certainly did not prove to be, a uni-dimensional scale. We 
conceived of, and the evidence is that there exists in fact, a 
pattern of loosely cohering variables of personality. Given this state 
of affairs several important questions may be raised. Are the 
attributes indicated by us the true attributes of this pattern? Are 
there others which really belong to the total picture? Have we 
included more than are necessary to a definition of the pattern? Are 
there other ways of analyzing the totality that will reduce the number 
of essential attributes? Are the constituent attributes themselves 
uni-dimensional ? 

It could be said of all the above studies that they improve the 
picture either by bringing in elements not observed by us, e.g., ten- 
dency to avoid social activities and membership in face-to-face 
groups, or by offering useable measures of factors noted clinically 
but not measured by us, e.g., the tendency to premature closure. 
Other work has taken the direction of studying in great detail certain 
particular attributes of the general pattern. Thus misanthropy 
(Adelson and Sullivan’), rigidity (Gough and Sanford'*), dogmatism 
and opinionation, (Rokeach**), and traditional family ideology 
(Huffman and Levinson’*), have been more or less isolated and 
scaled. The uni-dimensionality of these scales is open to question, 
but they have been shown to have some validity. To give various 
other features of the authoritarian pattern this same kind of treatment 
would appear to be a worthy undertaking. 

The question of what are the basic elements in authoritarianism 
calls, of course, for correlation analysis. Our own attempt in this 
area was abortive. The product-moment correlations among the F 
scale items, in a sample of 517 college women were so low—-13 on 
the average—that a straight factor analysis hardly seemed justified, 
and no clusters were discernible in the correlation matrix. We found 
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no empirical support for our hypothetical clusters—authoritarian 
submission, anti-intraception, etc. Christie and Garcia*, however, 
have discovered empirical clusters which resemble rather closely our 
hypothetical ones. These workers performed a statistical analysis 
of the tetrachoric intercorrelations of F scale items for two samples 
matched for socio-economic factors, the one comprising 57 male and 
female students at the University of California, the other, 57 male 
and female students at ‘Southwest City’. The first sample yielded 
7 clusters, the second, 8, all of which were very similar to those hypo- 
thesized by us. But there were difficulties. Some of the items fell 
into no clusters, and individual items generally fell into different 
clusters in the two samples. The authors suggest—and I think they 
are right—that the latter phenomenon is largely due to the fact that 
the items are so vague that they quite frequently mean different 
things to different people, and, hence were organised differently in 
groups representing somewhat different cultures. This research 
seems to indicate that the discovery of ‘pure’ attributes of general 
authoritarianism with the use of the present F scale items is probably 
impossible. 

A suggestion for further work in this area would be that, in place 
of further analysis of the present F scale, one perform the analysis 
with an instrument three or four times as long. We perhaps did not 
stress enough the extreme condensation of the F scale. Concerned 
as we were to predict anti-Semitism by means of a conveniently brief 
instrument, and convinced that the best way to do this was to take 
account of a large number of theoretically significant ideas, we 
frequently made a single item serve several important hypotheses 
and we constantly eliminated items that came too close to duplicating 
others. This is hardly the way to explore a broad area with a view 
to sorting out the pure elements that might lie there. A greatly 
lengthened F scale could easily be composed of items we discarded 
and items suggested by our later clinical findings, and this is to say 
nothing of the large number of items written by other workers in 
the course of constructing scales that correlate with F. 

It is perhaps in keeping with current trends in psychology that 
almost all the work on the F scale and on authoritarian personality 
trends has taken the direction of further inquiry into the syndrome 
rather than that of asking about broader contexts of personality 
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within which the authoritarian pattern might have a place. The 
accent in the follow-up studies has been more upon the similarities 
of authoritarian personalities one to another than upon the differences 
among them, upon correlation—within the F scale and with the F 
scale—rather than upon variables which might be related to authori- 
tarianism in some subjects but not in others. We had thought—I 
still think—one of the most promising leads for further research 
contained in our work would concern our suggested ‘types’ or sub- 
varieties of high and low authoritarianism. I know of only two 
studies which bear directly on this problem. Dombrose and 
Levinson" differentiated empirically between low-authoritarians who 
tended to favour ‘militant’ programmes of democratic action and low- 
authoritarians who tended to favour ‘pacifistic’ programmes. The 
former obtained lower scores on the ethnocentrism scale than did 
the latter. Rokeach** found that he could distinguish low scorers on 
ethnocentrism, who were markedly dogmatic from those who were 
less so. He had in his earlier study on the relations of rigidity and 
ethnocentrism noted that some of his low extremes exhibited a rigid 
approach to problem solving which resembled that found more 
characteristically in his high extremes. These results seem quite 
consistent with what The Authoritarian Personality has to say about 
‘the rigid low scorer’. Frenkel-Brunswik and her associates’*, in 
their continuing study of prejudice in children, have added some 
empirical support for our distinction between the more conventional, 
constricted pattern and the more psychopathic one. A report of this 
work may be expected soon. 

Closely related to this matter of differentiation within the extreme 
is the question of possible similarities between one extreme and the 
other. This question has aroused very considerable interest in the 
United States. Other workers have been quick to grasp the signifi- 
cance of our conclusion that in authoritarianism we deal with a way 
of thinking, a way of looking at the world, that can vary indepen- 
dently on the content of in-groups or out-groups. This means that 
a thoritarianism might cut across any existing dimension of political 
ideology, a matter that certainly invites investigation. Again, our 
data were collected in 1944-45; by the time our book was published, 
attention in the United States, scientific as well as popular, had shifted 
decidedly from fascism to communism. In the absence of empirical 
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psychological studies that throw much light on the emotional appeal 
of communism, our book has been examined with this purpose in 
mind. With many people, it seems, the need has been for things to 
throw at the communists, at the Stalinists in particular, and The 
Authoritarian Personality has seemed a nice weighty missile. Actually, 
our work does not contain very much that is useful here. This has 
been a matter for regret, not to say reproach, on the part of some of 
our colleagues. Obligated as we were to study anti-Semitism, in 
American subjects, in 1944-45, we did not feel called upon to give 
communism any special attention. But the matter is certainly regrett- 
able, for today it is virtually impossible to study communists in the 
United States; not only are they too few and—shall we say—too 
unreceptive to investigation but the matter of reporting such a study 
would be beset by enormous difficulties; whereas in 1944-45 we 
could have studied communists. True, the number that turned up 
in our questionnaire sample was small, but I think we could have 
assembled a suitable group for study had this been our special aim; 
and besides, we could have studied susceptibility to communist 
propaganda in our whole sample. The infrequency of these 
phenomena, of course, has little to do with their interest or signifi- 
cance for the student of personality. 

Although we contributed little to our understanding of communists 
per se we did, I think, point up the problems arising out of the com- 
plexity of the right-left dimension in political ideology. Early in 
our work, it was discovered that political-economic conservatism is 
a relatively poor predictor of anti-Semitism. The correlation was 
-43 in our first 295 subjects. And, as indicated above, the correlation 
of conservatism and ethnocentrism and with potential fascism was, 
in all our various groups of subjects, around -50 on the average. We 
concluded, ‘It is clear that political ideologies do not fall neatly along 
a simple liberalism-conservatism dimension; that the relation between 
ethnocentrism and ‘conservatism’ is extremely complex’ (1, p. 183); 
we drew attention to various sub-varieties of rightist and leftist ideo- 
logies that could be found in our sample, pointed to the need for 
research in this area and passed on to other, more promising, pre- 
dictors of anti-Semitism. In order to accent the complexity of the 
conservatism-ethnocentrism relationship and to dramatise the 
differences among conservatives—and, I must confess, to counteract 
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the then widespread tendency to regard all conservatives as ‘bad’— 
we chose a highly conservative young man as the subject of a case 
study that would exemplify the low extremes on ethnocentrism and 
potential fascism and contrast with the case of another conservative 
young man who was at the opposite extreme on these dimensions. 
Nowadays, I imagine, American researchers in our position would 
seek to find two political leftists to represent the ‘high’ and the ‘low’ 
authoritarian patterns. It would not be so easy to identify them if 
one selected on the basis of the E.F. and PEC scales by themselves, 
for extreme leftists almost always obtain extremely low scores on the 
F as well as on the E scale. (The low E-PEC correlation is due 
chiefly to the variability of the conservatives; apart from the genuine 
equalitarianism of the extreme leftists, these subjects are likely to 
have the particular kind of political sophistication that enables them 
to ‘see through’ the test and to bring their responses into line with 
their over-all ideology of the moment). It was chiefly on the basis 
of clinical study that we were able to differentiate among our low 
extremes. Of the five ‘types’ distinguished, the rigid low scorer was 
‘The low syndrome that has most in common with the over-all high 
pattern . . . the one which shows the most markedly stereotypical 
features—that is to say, configurations in which the absence of 
prejudice, instead of being based on concrete experience and inte- 
grated within the personality, is derived from some general, external, 
ideological pattern’. (p. 771). Next in order of similarity to the high 
authoritarian pattern was the protesting low scorer, whose rather 
compulsive need to go against external authority, the father image, 
suggested that he was caught in the same dilemma as many of the 
high scorers but was seeking a different kind of solution of the 
oedipus complex. 

In the meanwhile there has appeared a certain amount of quanti- 
tative work in this area. Milton™ has reported similarity between 
the high and the low extremes on prejudice in respect of the tendency 
to favour ‘reification of thinking’. As indicated above Rokeach’* 
also constructed a scale for measuring dogmatism and showed that 
this factor cut across the left-right continuum. This brings to mind 
Eysenck’s’? isolation of a ‘tough-mindedness’ factor that also cut 
across the conservative-radical dimension. 

It is noteworthy that these similarities of extreme rightists and 
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extreme leftists, and other similarities that have been mentioned, 
ie., rigidity and sterotypy—and still others that might well be hypo- 
thesized, e.g., anti-intraception and manipulativeness—lie mainly in 
formal traits rather than in the contents of imagery or in broad 
- Motivational directions. This seems to be in keeping with the fact 
that in the tendency to equate fascism and communism the accent 
has been on similarities in method, and on the fact that means tend 
to be substituted for ends. Such considerations as these could easily 
lead to an over-estimation of the similarities in the emotional appeals 
of fascism and of communism in countries where the leftist parties 
are weak and despised. It used to be, before communism became 
established as a world power, that psychoanalysts quite regularly 
found in their bolshevist patients and acquaintances an intense 
oedipus fixation, something that would stand rather in contrast to 
the inverted oedipus situation which seemed to characterise our 
potential fascists. It seems reasonable enough to suppose that an 
individual in whose personality the inverted oedipus theme was 
central would find life in a state dominated by a communist bureau- 
cracy to his liking or that he might be attracted by the power attri- 
butes of communism abroad or by the prospect of losing himself in 
a strong communist movement at home. And understandably the 
American who hates General MacArthur and has a submissive, 
loving attitude toward Stalin has something in common with the 
American who hates Stalin and has a submissive, loving attitude 
toward General MacArthur—and with the Russian who hates 
General McArthur ... As one surveys the scene in the United States 
today, he is struck by the similarities between the communists and 
the cultist anti-communists, the more so since both insist on attack- 
ing liberals. But, to neglect the differences between these two groups 
would, I think, be to miss something very interesting and significant. 
At the level of social and political action there are certainly marked 
differences, and I would retain the hypothesis that these reflect 
differences at a deep level, in the type of resolution of the oedipus 
complex for example, rather than stand as superficial variations upon 
a common authoritarian theme. The need, of course, is for investi- 
gations of leftist zealots by methods as comprehensive and as search- 
ing as those that have been employed with potential fascists. 

This brings me to a consideration of the very numerous pro- 
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positions, contained in our analyses of interview material, concerning 
the inner workings of the authoritarian syndrome, and of the con- 
trasting syndromes. As our critics have hastened to point out, the 
statistical relationships reported in certain large sections of this work 
have stood in need of cross-validation. As we have suggested, and 
as I would now emphasise, this work, of all that reported in The 
Authoritarian Personality, has the greatest significance for personality 
theory. It is the more noteworthy, then, that one finds very few 
follow-up studies in this area. Apart from the continuing studies 
of children by Frenkel-Brunswik and her associates ‘*I know of only 
one research that is strictly relevant here. Meer’ studied the dreams 
of subjects scoring at the extremes of an authoritarianism scale with 
a view to throwing some light on ways of handling emotional ambiva- 
lence toward parents. On the basis of the theory that highly authori- 
tarian individuals attempt to solve the problem of ambivalence toward 
parents by setting up dichotomies of in-groups and out-groups, he 
formulated the hypothesis that ‘highs’, in contrast to ‘lows’, would 
show in their dreams more aggression toward strangers than toward 
family, friends and acquaintances, and he educed some evidence in 
its support. Although a single investigator may, by such an ingenious 
method, come to grips with deeper or more central problems, the 
trouble is, I think, that these problems really call for a variety of 
methods, both clinical and quantitative, in the hands of a team of 
workers. Such large-scale projects are not often undertaken with a 
view to checking on the work of others. And I am afraid that today 
they are not often undertaken with a view to investigating general 
problems of personality diagnosis. In almost all large scale per- 
sonality studies that I know of the aim is to predict some. particular 
practically important external criterion, and since indications at the 
present time are that one can do this better by the empirical con- 
struction of criterion-specific tests than by going into the complexities 
of personality organisation, pure research into personality for its own 
sake tends to be neglected. 

Much of the same state of affairs seems to exist when it comes to 
questions about the genesis of the authoritarian personality syndrome. 
Here the task of supplying the sort of objective evidence that is 
needed is even more difficult than in the case of contemporary 
dynamic relations, for here, in the best case, intensive clinical studies 
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have to be carried out with the same subjects over long periods of 
time. A vigorous attack on the problem is being made by Frenkel- 
Brunswik and her associates'*. They have been able to detect the 
syndrome with which we have been concerned in children as young 
as age 10, and interviews with and observations of their parents have 
tended to support the formulations made on the basis ‘of our studies 
of adults. The full report of these workers should be very instruc- 
tive. An important quantitative study has been contributed by 
Harris, Gough and Martin'’, who showed that the parents of preju- 
diced children tended in their answers to a questionnaire to emphasize 
obedience, strict control, the inculcation of fear, and the like, 
significantly more than did the parents of relatively unprejudiced 
children. In view of the similarity of these parental attitudes to 
many of those contained in Huffman and Levinson’s’* Traditional 
Family Ideology Scale, which correlated -65 with E and -73 with F, 
it might be inferred that the parents of the prejudiced children were 
themselves fairly high in prejudice and authoritarianism; in other 
words that authoritarian parents tend to rear authoritarian children. 

But what made the parents authoritarian? And what is the mode 
of transmission from parents to children? The second question will 
have to be answered by continuing clinical studies, assuming as we do 
that simple imitation of overt parental acts and opinions is not a 
major factor in the genesis of a central personality syndrome. To 
raise the first question is to remind ourselves of a whole area for 
investigation to which we paid our respects but which has barely 
been touched. Although personality develops in a setting of family 
life, that family life is constantly under the impact of various complex 
social and historical factors. In what times and places, under what 
general sociological conditions or what conditions of cultural change, 
or stability, is the development of authoritarian personalities favoured 
or discouraged? This is a critically important matter about which 
we have very little exact knowledge. Very much has, of course, been 
written about the importance of German institutions, or perhaps 
better, the breaking up of certain institutions—in the genesis of 
authoritarian and fascist personalities before and during the time of 
Hitler, but there is much here that remains mysterious. And it is 
not so easy to carry over knowledge of the German case so that it 
helps to explain the incidence of authoritarian personality in the 
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United States. The kind of research that is called for is well exem- 
plified in the work of Bjorklund and Israel* who relate modal per- 
sonality and family structure to other aspects of the social process, 
such as growing industrialization and urbanization, and that being 
undertaken by the Institute for Social Research at Oslo in which 
authoritarianism, among other things, will be studied in seven 
different nations. 

When we say that authoritarian personality structure has its genesis 
in family life that, in its turn, goes forward under the influence of 
social conditions and processes, we of course have in mind the fact 
that the attitudes and practices of parents with respect to their 
children may be in considerable part responses to stimuli of the 
moment. Such stimuli might arouse or set in motion such beliefs 
and policies as those found by Harris, Gough and Martin’’ in the 
parents of prejudiced children. It is easy to imagine, for example, 
middle class parents who have climbed rapidly, and who have been 
made to feel insecure with respect to their new found status, directing 
toward their children precisely that type of desperate, unreasonable 
control that has seemed to be most important in the genesis of the 
authoritarian syndrome. For that matter, one can understand such 
parental behaviour, resulting from a loss of status and of self-respect, 
as was so common in Germany in the after-math of World War 1. 
This is saying, in effect, that authoritarianism may be heavily 
influenced by the external field forces. Well, I hope that in all our 
talk about personality structure we have not suggested that we con- 
ceive of something fixed and solid and impregnable to influence from 
outside. It is not only that authoritarianism in personality is conceived 
of as more or less normally distributed. We have considered that 
almost anyone is capable of having his authoritarianism evoked by 
sufficiently strong stimuli; the structure itself exists within a larger 
dynamic organization of personality, the whole of which is in some 
kind of interaction with the contemporary environment. We know 
little enough, to be sure, about the conditions of change or of fixity 
in such a structure; but we are safe in assuming that it is accessible 
to study by experimental methods. Christie,’ for example, has shown 
that rigidity in problem solution—something which has appeared to 
be a factor in authoritarian personality structure—increases as a 
function of experimental frustration. There are numerous experi- 
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ments on personality dynamics which throw light on the organization 
of the syndrome with which we have been concerned, though they 
have not been suggested by our work. I shall not undertake here to 
reconcile historical and genetic theories of causation, but I am sure 
you will agree that this can be done. It must, of course, be done if 
we are not to take back what we have said about genetic determina- 
tior and if at the same time we are to concern ourselves with 
the problem of changing the authoritarian personality, by 
psychotherapy for example, or by changing the surrounding group 
structures. Of all the areas of possible future research in connection 
with The Authoritarian Personality, this last area is for me the most 
challenging and the most significant—this and the related question of 
how a high authoritarian individual might change the face-to-face 
groups of which he is a member. 

Vassar College, 


Poughkeepsie. 
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PROBLEMS OF MENTAL AFTER-CARE 
IN LANCASHIRE 


Kathleen Fones 





ver fifty-three thousand patients are now discharged annually 

from the mental hospitals of England and Wales.‘ Some of 

them achieve the transition to life in the community with- 

out apparent difficulty; but for others, the crucial stage in recovery 
has only just begun. 

Life in a mental hospital is essentially sheltered. The patient is 
housed, fed and clothed. He has no financial problems, and no 
personal responsibilities. Above all, he lives in an environment where 
mental abnormality in any form is regarded with tolerance and 
sympathy. 

When he leaves the hospital, the patient is not necessarily “cured” 
in the layman’s sense of the term. When a psychiatrist writes 
“Recovered” on a patient’s case-sheet, he may mean “recovered from 
the present attack”. A patient suffering from a manic-depressive 
psychosis, for example, may be discharged “Recovered” although 
there is a probability of a recurrence at some time in the future. 
Because of this ambiguity, many psychiatrists use the term 
“Recovered” sparingly, and the bulk of patients discharged are 
described as “Relieved”. This may mean something akin to a “cure”, 
or it may mean a relative improvement in the patient’s condition 
since he entered the hospital. A small proportion of patients leave 
hospital “Not Improved”. 

A voluntary patient may discharge himself at any time after giving 
72 hours’ notice of his intention to do so to the hospital authorities.” 
A certified patient may be withdrawn on the application of his rela- 
tives unless the Medical Superintendent of the hospital concerned is 
prepared to issue a barring certificate to the effect that he is 
“dangerous and unfit to be at large”*; and a certified patient may be 
discharged “Care of Friends” by the Hospital Management Com- 
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mittee if any interested person is ready to undertake, in the words of 
the Lunacy Act, that he “shall be properly taken care of, and pre- 
vented from doing injury to himself or to others.”* 

Thus many patients are discharged while they are still in need of 
psychiatric treatment, and are not capable of living a normal life 
without some form of guidance. In a high proportion of cases, there 
is a need for specialised help in resettlement. 

On discharge, many patients face a series of pressing problems: 
where to live, how to find employment, how to obtain money to 
cover immediate needs; and behind these lie the problems which are 
peculiar to the mentally ill—the sense of being cut off from the 
habits and thought-patterns of the rest of society, the difficulty of 
forming personal relationships, the belief—not altogether unfounded 
—that treatment in a mental hospital still involves a social stigma. 
Some patients return to conditions of social stress which in part con- 
tributed to the initial breakdown; and almost all find the change from 
the conditions of hospital life to those of the world outside something 
which cannot be accomplished without strain and renewed anxiety. 

How far can the Mental Health Services as at present in operation 
meet this need? Part of the answer to this question lies in the 
psychiatric out-patient clinic, where treatment may be continued 
after discharge; but it is being increasingly recognised that the 
problems of the discharged mental patient are the concern not only 
of the psychiatrist, but also of the social worker, and that at least a 
proportion of patients require skilled and sympathetic social case- 
work after leaving hospital. 

The Statutory Basis of After-Care. 

When the National Health Service Act came into operation in 
July, 1948, all hospitals, including mental hospitals, became vested 
in the Minister of Health;* but the clause relating to after-care 
allowed for a high degree of flexibility in local arrangements. Section 
28 (i) of the Act stated :— 


“A local health authority may with , han approval of the Minister, and 

> such extent as the Minister may direct shall, make arrangements for 
fe ce ae Se 6 ee SS aS ee ae 
ess or mental defectiveness, or the after-care of such 


As far as mental after-care is concerned, there are wide variations 
in the extent to which local authorities have availed themselves of 
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their powers under this section. 

All County and County Borough Councils were responsible in 
1948 for the setting up of Mental Health Departments, operating 
under the authority of the Medical Officer of Health: Circular 
100/47 of June 1947, issued by the Ministry, gave guidance on the 
lines on which these new departments should be based. It defined 
their main functions as : 

(ij) The appointment of ‘officers duly authorised to take initial proceedings 
This function 


in providing care and treatment’ for the mentally ill. 
tt previously carried out the Poor Law Relieving Officers, and in 


fact a large number of ex- Officers, whose previous duties 
ceased to exist on the break-up of the Poor Law, became ‘Duly 
Authorised Officers’ of Mental tal Health Departments. 


(ii) The duties of ascertainment, supervision, and training or occupation 
of mental defectives, together with those of securing institutional care 
or guardianship in appropriate cases. These duties were an extension 
of those imposed by the Mental Deficiency Acts of 1913-27 and pre- 
viously exercised by local authority Mental Deficiency Committees. 
(iii) “Generally—the power, and to the extent that rey Om moe directs, 
the duty, to make arrangements for the care and after-care of persons 
suffering from mental illness or defectiveness.” 

It will be seen that this last clause was a mere re-statement of 
Section 28 in a specific centext; and many local authorities set up 
their Mental Health Departments without giving serious considera- 
tion to responsibilities which were only permissive, and which were 
expressed in the vaguest of terms. 

In some areas, the social after-care of mental patients has been 
organised effectively from mental hospitals. The North Wales 
Hospital for Nervous and Mental Disorders, for example, has a 
team of Psychiatric Social Workers who maintain contact with ex- 
patients over the whole of the hospital’s catchment area; but in other 
districts, the hospital’s responsibility ends with the patient’s discharge, 
and after-care duties under section 28 are carried out by the local 
authorities. 

Objects and Methods of Research. 

The information which follows is based on the study of a limited 
area—the geographical county of Lancashire—in which the local 
authorities have adopted all the responsibilities outlined in Section 28. 

Three main channels of investigation were used :- 

(i) Personal interviews with Medical Officers of Health and local authority 
mental health workers in the seventeen County Boroughs of Lanca- 
shire; with officers of the County Council Mental Health Service and 


of two selected Health Divisions of the County Council; with officers 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Regional Hospital Boards; and with 
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(iii) The use of questionnaires which were sent to the local authorities into 
whose areas the patients mentioned above were discharged. Informa- 
tion was obtained on the patient’s progress from the time of discharge 
until the end of August 1953, the agencies through whose hands the 
patients had passed, and the work carried out by the staff of the Mental 
Health Service concerned. 

Section I deals with the framework of the system of administration 
as set up in 1948; section II, with the staffs of local authority Mental 
Health Departments and their conditions of work; and section III 
with the attitude of the major mental hospitals to local authority 
after-care work. Section IV, which is based on the detailed study 
of the 132 patients previously mentioned, indicates how far the 
system as at present organised may be said to cover the needs of the 
ex-patient. 

1. THE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Lancashire, with its population of over five millions, and its many 
industrial centres, has a multiplicity of local authorities. Adminis- 
trative difficulties which may be less pressing in other counties are 
here thrown into sharp relief. 

Like the West Riding of Yorkshire—another area of great com- 
plexity—Lancashire possessed until 1948 a Mental Hospital Board. 
This body, perhaps betrer known under its title of the Lancashire 
Asylums Board,* was responsible for the administration of all mental 
hospitals and mental deficiency institutions within the county 
boundaries. After-care work was undertaken by local Mental Welfare 
Associations financed by the Board. Social workers appointed by 
the Associations operated from four centres—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, and Preston—and undertook the statutory duties in con- 
nection with mental defectives. There were at this time no statutory 
duties in connection with patients discharged from mental hospitals, 
but workers were generally prepared to undertake such duties where 
an obvious need arose. Until 1948, therefore, local authorities in 
Lancashire had no experience of after-care work in any form. Some 
of the difficulties experienced since that time may be due in part to 
the impact of what was in this area a totally new form of adminis- 
tration. 

When the National Health Service Act came into force, the exist- 
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ing simple framework was abolished. All hospitals, including both 
mental hospitals and mental deficiency institutions, were vested in 
the Minister of Health, and Regional Hospital Boards were set up. 
South-West Lancashire and West Cheshire became the Liverpool 
Region. The rest of the county of Lancashire became part of the 
Manchester Region, which includes part of East Cheshire to the 
south, and stretches north into Westmorland—a distance of over a 
hundred miles. 

At the same time, the responsibility for after-care was split between 
the County Council and the seventeen County Boroughs. The 
County Council set up seventeen Health Divisions, each with a 
Mental Health section. There are thus eighteen different authorities 
operating after-care schemes within the county boundaries; but in 
practice, the day-to-day work of after-care is carried out from the 
offices of thirty-four Mental Health departments or sections. 

On the hospital side, the picture is equally complex. There are 
five large mental hospitals in Lancashire, each with more than 2,000 
beds. One has 824 beds;-and there are twenty-two other hospitals 
each having less than 600 mental beds. These vary from general 
hospitals with a psychiatric ward for observation purposes to smaller 
hospitals which in theory deal only with chronic mental cases. In 
fact, the present bed shortage is so acute that the patient often goes 
to the nearest available bed, irrespective of the adequacy of the 
hospital’s resources for dealing with his type of case. 

None of these hospitals has a clearly-defined geographical catch- 
ment area. This is largely a reflection of the administrative com- 
plexity of Lancashire, and is due in part to the pre-1948 system of 
administration, whereby the unit was the Asylums Board, and not 
the individual hospital. In other counties where the disposition of 
population is simpler, the number of local government areas involved 
fewer, and where there is no history of joint administration, clear 
catchment areas do exist. It would be extremely difficult to draw 
hard and fast lines of demarcation in Lancashire. 

The Liverpool Regional Hospital Board has found a partial solution 
of the problem in a system whereby each major mental hospital has 
one or more smaller hospitals attached to it. Patients generally enter 
the observation ward of a general hospital first, and are then trans- 
ferred to the parent mental hospital, or to accommodation for chronic 
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patients, according to the necessities of the individual case. 

Even so it may be said that in both the Manchester and the Liver- 
pool Region, Duly Authorised Officers are frequently forced to con- 
tact one hospital after another in search of a bed for an urgent case. 
One local authority was found to have patients in thirteen different 
hospitals, and it is not unusual for one hospital to receive patients 
from an equal number of areas. Neither Regional Hospital Board 
has a central bed bureau. 

As a result of this situation, the number of possible relationships 
between hospital and local authority staff is very large. There is 
seldom the kind of exclusive and sustained relationship which would 
make it possible for workers to know each other well, and to co- 
operate fully; and the difficulty of securing beds when no definite 
responsibility exists for any one hospital to meet the demand can and 
does cause personal friction. It may be said that in certain cases the 
determination of Duly Authorised Officers to find beds for their 
patients, and that of the hospitals to resist further overcrowding has 
developed into a battle of wits. 

As a result, when a patient is discharged, there is often no clear 
and established link between the people responsible for his treatment 
in hospital, and those responsible for any after-care he may require. 
When a patient leaves hospital to reside in another part of the county, 
or leaves the county, there may be no link at all. The social workers 
concerned will not know each other. Personal contacts are rare and 
time-consuming, and telephoning is an expensive and unsatisfactory 
substitute. A detailed written report on the patient’s case may be 
obtained in certain circumstances, but in general such reports are 
only exchanged by trained social case-workers; and an analysis of 
the training and qualifications of the present mental health workers 
shows that there are few trained case-workers in the field. 

II. Locat AuTHoRITY STAFF. 
Qualifications. 

The following table gives the number of mental health workers in 
the County Boroughs of Lancashire. The term ‘mental health 
worker’ is here used to include all Duly Authorised Officers, mental 
health visitors, psychiatric social workers and others employed on 
the Mental Health staff of a local authority, with the exception of 
staff engaged in full-time administrative or clerical duties. 
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County Borough Population* Mental Health Staff 
. Male Female Total 
Liverpool 789,000 10 5 15 
Manchester 703,000 3 7 10 
Salford 178,000 3 3 6 
Bolton 167,000 2 — 2 
Blackpool 147,000 ** 2 I 3 
Oldham 121,000 2 3 5 
Preston 119,000 2 I 3 
Blackburn III,000 2 I 3 
St. Helens 170,000 2 I 3 
Rochdale “§,000 2 I 3 
85,000 2 I 3 
Southport 84,000 ** 2 I 3 
Wigan 84,000 2 I 3 
Warrington 80,000 2 I 3 
Bootle 74,000 I I 2 
Barrow 67,000 2 2 
Bury 59,000 2 —_ 2 


~~ 


28 
* 1951 census figures to nearest hundred thousand. 
** Permanent residents only. 


In the seventeen health divisions operated by the County Council, 
there are 39 mental health workers, of whom 26 are men and 13 
women. The total of mental health workers in Lancashire is thus 
109. Qualifications of these workers are set out below :- 


Male Female Total 
Previously Poor Law Relieving Officers 36 — 36 
ae trained. (Social Science degree 
or Arts degree. Excluding Porchiatric 
Social ‘al Workers) 3 
tric Social Workers (as defined in the Report 
of the Mackintosh Committee 1951)’ — 
Previously clerical staff in local government offices 15 
Previously employed by a Mental Welfare Association — 
Trained nurses (S.R.N., R.M.P.A., or S.C.M.N.) . 
Others 10 


12 


3 
22 
4 
14 
18 


| OoOhn~IwW Ow 


69 40 =: 109 

There is considerable diversity in the qualifications and experience 
of these workers, and this may account in part for the lack of confi- 
dence in each other which they sometimes display. At the same 
time, diversity has certain advantages, and workers with different 
backgrounds have much to learn from each other. The male or 
female nurse, for example, though lacking the intellectual grasp of 
the university graduate, may have a more acute understanding of 
the patient’s needs and capacities. The local government clerk, 
though inclined to be rigid in the sphere of human relations, has a 
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thorough knowledge of local government practice and procedure which 
other workers will take years to acquire. Many workers, geographi- 
cally isolated in small offices, would welcome the opportunity to meet 
others at frequent intervals, and to exchange experience and ideas. 
Conditions of Work. 

As previously stated, mental after-care is only one of a number of 
duties carried out by these workers. The work of initiating proceed- 
ings and conveying patients to mental hospitals involves much travell- 
ing, and the statutory duties in connection with mental deficiency 
necessitate a great deal of home visiting. Almost all mental health 
workers do preventive work in one form or another—dealing with 
the social problems of clients who may never enter hospitals if they 
can receive sufficient care and assistance in the community. 

The duties of taking initial proceedings under the Lunacy Acts 
and of caring for mental defectives are clearly defined by statute; 
those relating to after-care are not. It is perhaps inevitable that in 
these circumstances the after-care service tends in some districts to 
be regarded as an optional ‘extra’—a way of utilising spare time left 
by other duties, but not a primary responsibility. 

The amount of time devoted to mental after-care in most areas 
is thus comparatively small. Manchester, Salford, Liverpool and 
Oldham have highly organised departments; but in most of the other 
authorities, the Mental Health Department consists of two or three 
people, usually without training in social case-work. Few have 
clerical assistance—and the production of adequate reports and social 
histories is in itself a lengthy process. Only one authority regularly 
provides transport for workers when visiting. The public transport 
facilities of the county are generally poor, and it takes many workers 
half a day to achieve two visits. In a small authority, division of 
labour—one worker being responsible for defectives, one for preven- 
tive work, and one for after-care, for example, is not a practicable 
proposition. All must share all duties as the need arises; and indeed 
many workers state that they prefer the variety of duties which this 
entails to concentration on one particular aspect. At least two 
workers must be designated as Duly Authorised Officers, since an 
emergency may arise at any time, and it is necessary to share night 
duty. This duty is usually worked without any compensation in the 
form of free time during the day. 
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I. THe AtrirupeE OF Tue Hospitats. 
(a) Offical Means of Communication. 

When a mental patient is discharged from hospital, information 
on his case is sent to his general practitioner, together with sugges- 
tions for any further treatment of a purely medical nature which he 
may require. Should he attend an out-patient clinic, the psychiatrist 
in charge is able to obtain case-notes from the hospital, if he has not 
previously been in personal touch with the patient. Thus the 
necessary continuity between treatment in hospital and treatment in 
the community is secured without difficulty. 

In the social aspects of the case, however, there is no generally- 
recognised means of passing on information, and it is felt in some 
quarters that, though information may be given freely to a medical 
practitioner without breach of the principle of confidentiality, such a 
breach would be involved in passing on any details of a case to a 
social worker. The official attitude on this matter is defined in a 
number of confidential circulars and memoranda of which it can 
only be said here that they tend to endorse this point of view, though 
a certain degree of latitude remains in practice with the individual 
hospital. 

There are clearly reasons why such confidentiality should be 
observed in cases of physical illness, where the patient is capable of 
speaking for himself, and of managing his own affairs; but in cases 
of mental illness, the position is quite different. The patient has not 
necessarily recovered sufficiently to be able to speak of his time in 
hospital with objectivity, and to attempt to do so may cause him 
extreme distress. His own view of his illness may be distorted, and 
his relatives may provide only an unreliable guide to his condition. 
The position of the mental health worker, who is expected to provide 
social care without knowing whether the client is potentially homi- 
cidal, suicidal, a sexual pervert or a psychopath, is an invidious one. 
It is not suggested that the majority of discharged patients suffer 
from these or similar disabilities; but such people do frequently come 
within the scope of the local authority after-care services, and some 
knowledge of the patient’s previous history is vital to the social 
worker. 

This situation has in some areas produced a state of affairs which 
is disastrous to the development of the after-care service. One 
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hospital in Lancashire will divulge to the local authority only the 
patient’s name, and the date of discharge. Unless the patient was 
known to the Mental Health Department before his admission to 
hospital, the workers do not know his address, and are thus unable 
to make after-care visits. No further information is available from 
hospital social workers, and general practitioners (who are given a 
detailed notification of the patient’s condition on discharge) are 
rarely willing to co-operate. Two Medical Officers of Health in 
districts near this hospital stated that, as a result of the impossibility 
of obtaining adequate information, arrangements for the after-care 
of mental patients had virtually broken down. 

Another hospital gives the patient’s name and address, together 
with the psychiatrist’s statement that he is “Recovered”, “Relieved”, 
or “Not Improved”. Two hospitals add to this information that 
the patient has requested or refused after-care. The others make 
a brief medical report similar to that sent to the general practitioner, 
and in one case identical with it. In no hospital is it the practice for 
reports on the social and environmental aspecis of the case to be sent 
automatically to the local authority. 

(b) Unofficial Means of Communication. 

In these circumstances, the mental health worker’s only method 
of obtaining information is through direct contact with the social 
worker of the mental hospital concerned. Mention has already been 
made of some of the difficulties created by the administrative 
structure. The shortage of social workers within the hospitals 
increases these difficulties. 

In the six largest mental hospitals, the position with regard to 
social work staff is as follows :- 

No. of Social Workers Qualifications 


Hospital A two (Social Science. 
(Psychiatric Social Worker. 

Hospital B two (Arts Degree. 
(Social Science. 

Hospital C one Social Science. 

Hospital D* — — 

Hospital E® — — 

Hospital F one Psychiatric Social Worker. 


The position is clearly far from satisfactory. Most of these workers, 
when interviewed, were acutely conscious that there was far more 
work to be done than they could possibly undertake, and that they 
were not even familiar with the names of many patients who were 
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likely to be in need of help. 

In twenty-one of the twenty-two other hospitals with mental beds, 
there were no social workers with training or experience in mental 
health work.’® Hospital almoners, when available, would sometimes 
deal with cases of this nature, but the general opinion among local 
authority workers was that almoners tended to concentrate on the 
kind of medico-social work for which they had been trained. 

The complexity of the administrative system, the inadequacy of 
the information given through official channels, the shortage of 
mental health social workers both in hospitals and local authority 
departments—all these factors combine to prevent the mental after- 
care services from fulfilling their proper function; but in a few areas, 
experiments in co-ordination and co-operation are in progress, and 
there is some hope that these may be extended in the future. 

(c) Experiments in Co-ordination. 

In the County Borough of Oldham, there is a small mental hospital, 
Boundary Park Annexe, with 596 beds. This hospital, although 
listed in the Hospitals Year Book as a hospital for chronic mental 
cases only, absorbs most of the mentally ill from the Oldham area, 
including a proportion of voluntary cases. Here there is an unusually 
close relationship. The medical superintendent of the hospital is re- 
tained by the local authority as its consultant psychiatrist, and the 
local authority’s mental health workers visit the hospital frequently. 
Psychiatrists and local authority staff hold a regular conference, at 
which cases are reviewed, and the patient’s dossier is available to 
both at any time. 

The experiment is being extended to two of the neighbouring 
County divisions which also send patients to Boundary Park Annexe. 
The major factor in success here is the geographical accident of a 
close and practically exclusive relationship between a small hospital 
and a small highly-populated area. 

In Manchester and Salford, an informal experiment on different 
lines is proceeding. These two authorities send nearly all their 
patients to two hospitals—Springfield, which is within the Man- 
chester city boundary, and Prestwich, only a short distance outside. 
Again, geographical conditions make close co-operation possible. A 
Psychiatric Social Worker from each authority visits the hospitals 
regularly to confer on outstanding cases with the hospital social 
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worker. It is significant that in this instance, all four workers are 
trained, and three of them share a common training; the success of 
this experiment is due at least in part to the establishment of mutual 
confidence and goodwill. In other areas, local authority workers who 
had been in tlie field for some years were often unable to name the 
social worker at their nearest large mental hospital, and had in fact 
never come into contact with her. 

In the Burnley area, the psychiatrist responsible for out-patient 
clinics works in co-operation with a Psychiatric Social Worker 
appointed by Townleys Hospital specifically for this purpose. Her 
duties are entirely those of prevention and after-care, and a close 
link is maintained between the services of the Regional Hospital 
Board and those of the local authorities. 

One other form of collaboration which should be mentioned here 
is that existing in some areas between the local authority’s mental 
health worker and the consultant psychiatrist. The social worker 
was able to supply the psychiatrist with information concerning the 
patient’s home background and social adequacy, while the psychiatrist 
was able not only to give information and advice, but to help the 
social worker to a greater understanding of the nature of the mental 
illness. 

IV. THE NEEDS OF THE EX-PATIENT: A SURVEY. 

The following observations, which throw some light on the 
adequacy of existing arrangements to cover the needs of the ex- 
patient, are based on a study of 132 patients discharged from Hospital 
“C” in the first quarter of 1953.'' The survey was made by a study 
of patients’ hospital case-records, and by sending a detailed question- 
naire to local authorities. All the local authorities concerned were 
co-operative, and a 100% return was secured. No patient was inter- 
viewed personally, since there was a principle of confidentiality in- 
volved, and personal visits might in some cases have caused anxiety 
or distress. 

Hospital “C” has one social worker, who possesses a Social Science 
qualification, and who has had a number of years’ experience of 
mental hospital work. An after-care form is sent to the local authority 
for each patient discharged, and the information given is identical 
with that given to the patient’s general practitioner. 

In view of these considerations, the results given below are more 
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favourable than those which would be obtained from certain other 
hospitals in the area. 
(a) Types of Patients Discharged. 

The condition on discharge of the 132 patients concerned was as 
follows :- 


“Relieved” 75 
“Not Improved” 30 
132 


7o were “Voluntary”, 61 “Certified”, and the remaining three 
“Temporary Patients”. 79 had been in a mental hospital for treat- 
ment on one or more previous occasions. 


- First Treatment er | Treated 
oluntary 43 4 
Certified 7 31 
Temporary 3 ° 

53 79 


It will be seen that the voluntary patients who had entered a 
mental hospital only once were slightly less than half of the total; 
but the vast majority of the certified patients had previously received 
treatment. The temporary patients may here be disregarded, since 
temporary admissions are comparatively rare, and the duration of 
their stay in hospital is defined by law.’? 

In 79 cases, the patient had passed from the community to hospital, 
to community care, and back to hospital again. In some cases, the 
procedure had been repeated several times, involving several hospitals 
and several local authorities. This increased the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a reliable social history. 

The age groups of patients discharged were as follows :- 


Under 21 10 
21-40 59 


ng 53 
60 10 
There was thus a small but appreciable group of adolescents, and a 
similar group of old people. These patients might be expected on 
the whole to require more intensive care than those of working age. 
The certified patients were distributed almost entirely among the 
middle age-group, none being under 21, and only two over 60. 
The time spent in hospital by these patients varied considerably. 
The figures given here exclude temporary patients and are based on 
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129 cases :-— 
DURATION OF STAY IN HOSPITAL. 
Under 2 weeks 6 months Over 
2 weeks to 6 months to 2 years 2 years 
Voluntary 
i Ir 68 10 2 
Certified 
Di -— 12 16 10 
Total Di II 80 26 12 


Certified patients tend, as we would expect, to stay in hospital 
longer than the voluntary patients, who can discharge themselves at 
72 hours’ notice. From the above analysis, we may distinguish three 
main types of patients who are discharged :— 

(i) What might be called the norm—the patient who receives treatment 
and leaves hospital “Relieved” or “Recovered” after a period of some 

(ii) a patient who discharges himself within a few days of 
a, and who leaves without receiving treatment, “Not 

(iii) The certified patient discharged “Relieved” or “Recovered”, possibly 
“Care of Friends”, after a fairly lengthy period of treatment. 

Each of these groups has its own set of problems in the social field, 
and it is clearly of importance for the local authority’s mental health 
worker to know with what type of case he or she is dealing. 

In all, 35 of the patients discharged left hospital against medical 
advice; 34 of these were not in touch with the social worker; and 13 
of the 34 returned to home conditions, where, on the evidence of 
their social histories, there appeared to be considerable social stress. 
Cases undertaken by the Social Worker. 

No definite machinery exists in this hospital for the referral 
of cases to the social worker. The admission rate is too high for her 
to interview every patient automatically on entry to the hospital. 
Some psychiatrists make a practice of notifying her of cases where 
her assistance is needed, others do not. In many cases, she is depen- 
dent on patients calling at her office, or on nurses or patients 
approaching her during ward-visiting. This situation was found to 
be typical of nearly all the hospitals visited. 

Twenty-two of the patients discharged had come to the notice of 
the social worker, and intensive case-work had been done where 
necessary. Of the other r1o, not all, of course, needed the kind of 
help she was able to give, and in 78 cases there was no indication in 
the patients’ case records that a social problem was involved; but in 
the remaining 32 cases, the patient went out to face conditions of 
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considerable stress, due to personality difficulties, financial troubles, 
or a combination of the two. Failure to refer cases of this kind to 
the social worker while the patient was in hospital frequently meant 
that after-care was impossible, since the patient was unco-operative. 
An example is given below :— 


Case No. 88. 


A female ee ee patient, aged pz Diagnosis—depression. Treatment— 

rehabilitation and psychotherapy. Patient’s son wrote to Medical Superin- 

tendent—“I am surprised to hear that my mother is in a lunatic asylum.” 

Relatives consistently refused to give permission for treatment, and demanded 

patient's an. Patient gave notice after three months. She was still 
uiring prompting with her 


and weeping—req Personal appear- 
ance.” Her husband was associating with another woman. Patient left 
before relatives arrived to fetch her, refused to give an address, and has 
since not traced, 

This case was not brought to the attention of the social worker, 
though it clearly involved social problems. The difficulty is that 
psychiatrists sometimes tend to regard the social worker merely as 
one who obtains financial assistance for patients where necessary, 
and do not see the necéssity for social case-work. 

It may be helpful here to give a brief account of a case where the 
social worker was able to do effective case-work :— 


Case No. 110. 


1 aged 19 was admitted as a voluntary patient followin Ay a 
wind” De Diagnosis—inadequate personality with depressive atta Depres- 
sion due in to social factors—patient was living alone, apart from her 
family, and had lost her employment. After treatment, the social worker 
saw patient frequently, and visited her relatives and possible employers. 
Patient discharged “Recovered” to residential employment shared by her 
oo. After-care visits still being made by local authority. No relapse to 
te 


(c) Requests for After-Care. 
In Hospital “C”, it is the practice for patients to sign a form on 
discharge, stating that they understand the nature of the after-care 


service, and that they either request or refuse assistance. 


Requested after-care 91 
Refused after-care 3 
No indication 38 


132 
In practice, it would appear that many patients are extremely vague 
about the authority which is responsible for the visits, and what the 


visits are meant to achieve. 
The following figures show the attitude when visited of those who 
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requested after-care before leaving hospital :— 


Co-operative 42 

Openly hostile 8 

Indifferent 19 
69} 3 


In 112 cases, after-care forms were sent to the local authority by 
the hospital. The other 20 patients were not referred for these 
reasons :— 


Transferred to another mental hospital 10 
Proceeded to other hospitals 4 
Not considered mental cases I 
Went abroad I 
Returned to hospital almost immediately 3 
Refused to give address I 

20 


It would appear, therefore, that the hospital’s coverage was com- 
plete. In no case where it was necessary to give information to a 
local authority was such information withheld. 


(d) After-care Visits. 

Eighty-eight patients are known to have been visited since their 
discharge from hospital. Of these, 35 have since been referred to 
other agencies not dealing specifically with mental patients. These 
include the Ministry of Labour, the Probation Service, the National 
Assistance Board, other local authority departments (particularly the 
Housing Department), and voluntary organisations. 

Forty-one patients were not visited; the following were the reasons, 
according to the local authorities concerned :-— 


After-care form not received" 18 
Unwilling to be visited 5 
Transferred on discharge to another agency I 
Attending out-patient clinic, and visits not thought necessary .2 
Returned to mental hospital before visit took place 2 
Impossible to contact 10 
3 

41 


In only three cases could failure to make contact with an ex-patient 
be ascribed to a definite failure on the part of the after-care service; 
but there is a time-lag involved in the procedure of referral which 


deserves further notice :— 


(i) The clerical staff responsible for notifying the local authorities did not 
send out the after-care form until some days after the patient 
had been discharged. 
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(ii) The clerical staff were apparently not conversant with the administra- 
tive structure of the local authority services, and forms were frequently 
sent to the wrong authority, necessitating further postal delay before 
they reached the area in which the patient resided. ; 

(iii) There was a high rate of mobility among ex-patients during the first 
two or three months after discharge. In some cases, this was due to 
the patient’s wish to make a fresh start in a district where the previous 
history was not known; in others, a certified patient discharged “Care 
of Friends” was moved from the care of one relative to another as a 
result of personal or domestic difficulties. In these cases, the informa- 
tion had to be referred once again to a fresh local authority. 

(iv) The initial after-care visit did not take place until some days after the 
reception of the form by the relevant authority. 


Thus there was in almost all cases a time-lag of from two to six 
weeks between the date of discharge and that of the first after-care 
visit. During this period, when the ex-patient is suffering from a 
particular strain in making his first adjustment to the demands and 
problems of the outside world, there is often no-one to whom he can 
turn for guidance. The following case is one of many :— 

Case No. 74a. 


A female patient aged 48 was discharged “Care of Friends” after a success- 
ful pre-frontal leucotomy. She had been in hospital for over two years, 
during which period the landlord had gained possession of her house, and 
the furniture had been stored. She was legally separated from her husband, 
and received no help, financial or otherwise, from him or from her adult 
children. She was discharged to the care of a distant relative, who, despite 
initial promises, proved unhelpful. Patient was unable to find employment, 
and without means. The first after-care visit was not made until six weeks 
after discharge. Patient was then in a state of considerable distress. 


It should be possible to reduce the time-lag between discharge 
and the first visit if the urgency of this problem is fully realised on 
both sides. 

The patients who were “impossible to contact” constitute a 
problem of a different nature, and one which has no easy solution. 
In addition to the 10 patients previously listed, two others were lost 
to the local authorities after one or two visits. The position at the 
conclusion of the survey’® with regard to these 12 patients were as 
follows :— 


Present whereabouts unknown 5 
Thought to be still in the area, but worker unable to make contact § 
Left the country (one in Eire and one in U.S.A.) 2 


12 

So long as after-care is not obligatory (and there would obviously 

be very great disadvantages from a psychological point of view in 

compelling ex-patients to receive after-care visits) it is difficult to see 
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how contact with these patients could be established; but the fact 
remains that the patients who wish to avoid supervision are often 
those exhibiting markedly anti-social characteristics. 
(e) Out-patient Clinics and Family Doctors. 
The information available concerning attendance at psychiatric 
out-patient clinics may be stated as follows :— 
Patients for whom attendance at an out-patient clinic 


was suggested on discharge 107 
Patients who attended a clinic within 5-8 months 
of discharge 31 


All those who attended a clinic were in touch with their general 
practitioners; but only four of those asked to attend a clinic and 
failing to do so were known to visit a family doctor regularly.** 

Of the total 107 cases in which attendance at a clinic was con- 
sidered important by the patient’s psychiatrist at the time of dis- 
charge, 48 were found to have had no further contact of any kind 
with the medical profession; but of this last group, 29 were in touch 
with the after-care service of the local authority. 

V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

There is no criterion which one can at present apply to decide 
whether effective social work is being done with discharged mental 
patients. The object of after-care is, of course, the prevention of 
social stress which might possibly lead to further breakdown; but it 
would not be possible to say whether this is in fact being done with- 
out undertaking an extensive statistical survey involving the use of 
control groups. Moreover, each case is highly individualised, and a 
material situation which meant the successful conclusion of one case 
might mean failure in another; statistics are not always a reliable 
guide to human happiness. 

On the face of the evidence, however, we can say that where the 
hospital is co-operative and the local authority energetic, there is a 
greater chance of successfully resettling the ex-patient. In some 
areas in Lancashire this work is being done effectively, though there 
is not a high level of case-work practice outside the three largest 
urban areas. In other areas, where the hospital is unco-operative 
or the local authority preoccupied with other problems, it must be 
said that the mental after-care service is practically non-existent. 

There are at present three main difficulties in the way of providing 
an efficient after-care service :— 
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1. The dichotomy between the mental health services of hospitals 
and local authorities which resulted from the provisions of the 
National Health Service Act. 

2. The shortage of social workers—particularly trained workers. 

3. The lack of knowledge—both by the general public and the 
— , aameatis what skilled social case-work can achieve 
in this 


The Problem of Dichotomy. 
It may be useful here to summarise the various methods which 


could be employed to bridge the gap at present existing between 
social work undertaken in mental hospitals and that carried on in 
the community :— 


(a) 


(b) 


The return of mental hospitals to the care of the local authorities. This 
was suggested by several Medical + of Health who are apparently 
not yet reconciled to the sweepi nges initiated by the National 
Health Service Act. It would t.. 3 be a solution of this par- 
ticular problem; but the advantages of transferring all mental hospitals 
to central control are very great. Mental hospitals have now been placed 
on a par with general hospitals; the result has been a rise in the standard 
of care and treatment, coupled with an improvement in status in the 
eyes of the — public. These factors may be said to outweigh the 
specific disadvantages with which we are here concerned. 

e reorganisation of local government areas—possibly in the form of 
regionalism. In a county such as Lancashire, where the present admin- 
istrative structure is complex and the division of powers between county 
and county boroughs cumbersome, regionalism finds many advocates. 
The present system would certainly be easier of operation if the 
hospitals had to deal only with one or two local authorities instead of 
eighteen; but mental after-care is only one problem among many, and 
it would be rash to advocate extensive reorganisation of the system of 
local government solely on this ground. 


A more practical way of dealing. with the situation is to consider 


the question of where the available social workers should be based; 
here there are several possibilities :— 


(a) 


The employment of all after-care workers by mental hospitals. This is 
an administratively neat solution, and one which, as previously men- 
tioned, appears to work well in other parts of England and Wales— 
particularly where there is a sparse rural population. It involves the 
separation of the duties of Duly Authorised Officer and those in con- 
nection with mental defectives from those of mental after-care, the 
former duties remaining with the local authorities. The main difficulty 
of using this system in a highly populated county is that the workers 
would lack local knowledge. e problems of Bury are not those of 
Blackburn, and Warrington may experience conditions which are not 
appreciated in Wigan. The great advantage of the present system is 
that mental health workers are in close touch with other departments 
of the local authority, and also with voluntary organisations in the area. 
This local knowledge and the personal contacts engendered by proximity 
are of great importance in referrals and resettlement. 

Reference has already been made to the high rate of mobility of patients 
after discharge. Of the 132 patients previously dealt with, 44 left the 
hospital to reside outside the county, and 15 left the Regional Hospital 
Board area. The effective organisation of after-care from the hospitals 
would thus involve workers in journeys of considerable length. 
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(b) Joint appointment of social workers by the hospitals and the local 
authority. This solution was envisaged by Ministry of Health circular 
100/47 of June 1947. Some mental health workers interviewed felt that 
it would be difficult to serve two masters; and certainly the effective 

of a scheme for joint appointment would depend very =~ 
on good personal relations existing between the parties concerned. 
po might be of some value in small compact y~ * where one 
hospital had a clearly-defined and exclusive relationshi th a number 
of local authorities; but an essential pre-requisite in ire would 
be the rigid definition of catchment areas. 

(c) Co-ordinating committees. This solution, as practised at Oldham, has 
much to commend it in small compact and clearly-defined areas; but 
where a number of authorities and hospitals are involved in dealings 
with each other, co-ordination could not be obtained through the 
machinery of committees without the consumption of a great deal of 
the worker’s available time. 

(d) The employment of all mental health social workers by local authorities, 
each being responsible for his own patients during hospitalisation. This 
again would depend on reducing the number of hospitals and local 
authorities required to be in touch with each other, since it is unlikely 
that any mental hospital would consent to the incursion of workers 
from a dozen different authorities. It would also involve a considerable 
increase in the number of workers, since much time would be taken up 
in travelling. 

(e) The attachment of social workers to out-patient clinics, as at Burnley. 
Much useful work—and probably more than one worker can con- 
veniently handle—may be done from this centre; but the follow-up of 
patients discharged from Hospital “C” showed that a large proportion 
of those who needed after-care did not in fact attend the out-patient 
clinic. If this system is adopted, there is still a need for work to be 
undertaken with those who refuse to attend a clinic, and there is some 
advantage in the operation of a social after-care service iby the local 
authorities, who are not linked too closely in the patient’s mind with 
the hospitals. The attachment of social workers to clinics may be a 
valuable supplement to the existing service; but under present con- 
ditions it cannot fully replace it. 


There is, then, no clear solution capable of universal adoption. 
Much must depend on local initiative and enterprise, and on a care- 
ful consideration of local conditions. 


2. The Shortage of Social Workers. . 

The recruitment of more social workers into both local authority 
and hospital work is an urgent necessity. Over one-third of the 
present local authority workers in Lancashire are ex-Relieving 
Officers, most of whom are now in the last ten years of working life. 
Unless a greater number of suitable applicants for this type of work 
can be secured during the next few years, it will be difficult even to 
maintain the present staffing position. 

There are many vacancies, and few applicants. The Psychiatric 
Social Worker tends on qualifying to think in terms of Child Guid- 
ance work, or attachment to a clinic. The graduate in Social Studies 
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or Social Administration thinks of probation, work with children, or 
almoning. The number of students who select mental health work 
of the type with which we are here concerned as the first choice for 
a career is very small. Salaries compare favourably with those in 
other avenues of social work; but the conditions of work, and the 
survival, largely unconscious, of a fear of the mentally ill, greatly 
reduce the number of potential applicants for posts. 

It is not, of course, necessary for all mental health workers to be 
Psychiatric Sccial Workers or even graduates in the social sciences. 
Work in a mixed team, where workers are able to share their 
experience and to learn from each other can be enriching and 
valuable. 

The improvement of conditions of work so as to free existing 
workers from the delays caused by clerical duties and transport diffi- 
culties; the adjustment of hours of duty so that there is compensation 
for night duty in the form of free time during the day; the encourage- 
ment of workers who wish to take short courses or attend conferences 
connected with their work; all these are ways in which mental health 
work might be made more attractive. Those authorities which 
really wish to attract trained workers, and are prepared to give them 
sufficient scope to do good work, generally secure them. 

3. The lack of knowledge concerning Mental After-Care. 

The report of the Feversham Committee stated in 1939 that “the 
general enlightenment of the public may assist in the prevention of 
mental trouble; and . . . a means which is likely to induce patients 
to apply for treatment will increase the percentage of therapeutic 
success.”'’ Educational talks are given in the South of England by 
the National Association for Mental Health and the recent institution 
of a branch office at Leeds will in time mean the extension of this 
work. A certain amount has been done from the mental hospitals— 
members of the nursing, medical and administrative staff visiting 
church groups, youth groups, and other social organisations to spread 
a knowledge of the place of the hospital in the community; but only 
one local authority in Lancashire has so far taken any steps in this 
matter, though section 28 (i) of the National Health Service Act gives 
wide powers for “the prevention of illness”. 

The forging of contacts and the development of mutual respect 
between the staff of a Mental Health Department and the general 
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practitioners of the area it covers are of very great importance to 
future developments. A co-operative general practitioner—a “family 
doctor” in the true sense of one who knows his patients and their 
problems, and is ready to seek all forms of assistance in dealing with 
them—can be of great assistance to the mental health worker; but 
some only invoke the aid of the “D.A.O.” in the case of a patient 
who is clearly a physical danger to himself or to others. 

The relations between hospitals and local authorities also vary; 
but the improvement of official channels of communication, involv- 
ing the speedy referral of cases and the recognition that information 
given to local authority workers is not a breach of the principle of 
confidentiality, is vital to a continuation of the after-care service. 
Psychiatrists and mental health workers generally need a greater 
awareness of each other’s spheres of activity and of the point at which 
it is necessary to refer a particular case or to seek assistance in deal- 
ing with a problem. 

Of the 132 patients discharged from Hospital ““C”, 53 had been 
in a mental hospital only once; but 79 had received treatment on 
more than one occasion. 13% of the total number discharged in 
the March quarter had again entered a mental hospital by August. 
It would be a gross oversimplification to suggest that these relapses 
might have been prevented by social case-work alone, nor would it 
be true to attribute them to defects in the after-care service; but in 
cases where social stress was the deciding factor, improvements in 
the efficiency of the after-care service would prevent a relapse and 
greatly increase the chances of successful resettlement. 


THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER 


* See Annual Reports. of the Board of Control. H.M.S.O. 
* Mental Treatment Act 1930, Section 1 (5). 

* Lunacy Act 1890, Section 74. 

* Lunacy Act 1890, Section 79. 

* N.HLS. Act, Section 6 (2). 

* The title was changed in 1930. 


’ “A Social Worker who has completed a mental health course . . . and 
obtained a certificate of proficiency in this work.’ 


* This hospital has one vacancy. 
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* This hospital has three ‘clinical assistants’, one of whom previously 
worked for a Mental Welfare Association and two of whom are untrained. 
These workers attend out-patient clinics in the area, but do no social work 
within the hospital. 

‘© The work of the Psychiatric Social Worker at Burnley is noted 
separately under heading (c). 

‘ The total number of patients discharged from January Ist to March 
31st, 1953 was 134. Records were not available in two cases. 

‘? Mental Treatment Act 1930, Sections 11—13. 

** Total of patients visited who had requested after-care. 22 other 
patients were also visited; 21 of these had given no indication of their 
wishes and one had refused after-care. 

** For reasons given in previous table 


‘* August 31st, 1953. 

** This information was given by Mental Health workers. No information 
is available from general practitioners. 

‘* Report of the Feversham Committee on the Voluntary Mental Health 
Services, 1939, p. 188. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ON 
ETHICS 


Rosemary Gordon 





Introduction : The Problem 


any a scientist has been tempted at one time or other in his 

life to survey his whole field of study, estimate the general 

progress made, note any change in approach or direction 

that has taken place and assess the effects created by his discoveries 

on men and on society. Even so socially removed a person as the 

physicist has recently had to recognise that he cannot continue to 
view his work as independent of all social and moral considerations. 

The case of the social scientist is more complex still, for his work 
differs in an important respect from that of the natural scientist: the 
latter can investigate the objects of his study and arrive at whatever 
conclusion he may without thereby changing in the least the nature 
and character of these objects. Water will boil at 100°C given an 
atmospheric pressure, whether or not the scientist has discovered 
and published this fact. But the objects studied by the social 
scientist are also, at the same time, the consumers of his scientific 
pronouncements; thus any discovery made and disseminated by him 
may in fact alter the character of his experimental matter. The task 
of the social scientist is therefore particularly intricate and full of un- 
suspected responsibilities: not only is he required to provide valid 
and reliable information, but he may also be expected to assess and 
take into account the possible effects his findings may exert on the 
objects of his observations and experiments—that is on men. 

It is probably on moral conceptions, attitudes and values that the 
social scientist has exercised a greater influence than he either 
expected or perhaps even intended; for he seems to have helped to 
precipitate a general decline of the belief in the existence of an abso- 
lutist ethics and encouraged the growth of a more relativist approach 
to qyestions of morality. He has furthermore stimulated the assum- 
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tion that man is only to a very limited extent in control of his be- 
haviour and character, master of his fate and hence responsible for 
what he is and does. 

How, it may be asked, has this come about? 

The social scientist, like every other scientist, who has devoted 
his life to research, that is to the discovery of certain generalised 
laws governing the interaction of several and distinct sets of facts, 
must believe in the existence of demonstrable relationships between 
cause and effect; his efforts would be meaningless were he not to 
embrace, more or less consciously, a determinist philosophy. In 
consequence when a social anthropologist encounters, for instance, 
a particular system of ethics he will want to analyse it and account 
for its existence and its character in terms of the structure and func- 
tioning of the society in which it has evolved; he may hope that by 
means of such studies he might be able to elucidate its origin, its 
effects and its possible interdependence with other social factors. In 
the same way the psychologist may want to explore moral feelings 
and ideas so as to discovér their roots, their nature and their function 
in terms of the totality of psychological processes. However, the 
hypotheses, the analyses and the explanations offered by social 
scientists are liable to be picked up, generalised and possibly misused 
by the ordinary ‘man-in-the-street’. The social scientist may well 
protest that he has in fact never made any suggestion as to the exis- 
tence or non-existence of an absolute code of ethics and that he has 
not even concerned himself with the problem of free will. He may 
well claim that as a scientist his business is with facts and not with 
philosophy. Yet is not man by nature something of a philosopher? 
‘Si l’on admet que nous sommes, selon le mot de Pascal, ‘embarqués’, 
contraints dans la vie courante de réfiéchir sur la direction et le sens 
des conduites humaines . . . .”' The scientist in his laboratory may 
wait and delay and observe. But man in daily life must act and make 
decisions. However much or however little factual evidence the 
scientist has supplied, the ‘man-in-the-street’ is dependent on this as 
a guide for thought and action. 

The question then arises whether the social scientist may really 
remain unconcerned with the effects created by his investigations 
and whether a study of these very effects ought not to form an inte- 
gral part of his task. Can he really maintain that it is of no concern 
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to him as a scientist when a juvenile delinquent attempts to account 
for his failings by explaining that he comes from a ‘broken home’, 
suffered an early separation from his mother or was forced to witness 
scenes of hatred and violence between his parents? These explana- 
tions are perfectly sound, correct and in line with the scientific facts 
established until now; but should one not suspect that the very know- 
ledge of these facts might have further reduced the dynamics of a 
moral sentiment whose development had already been adversely 
affected by unfavourable circumstances ? 

One might suggest that in fact the dual responsibility of the social 
scientist is an advantage rather than a disadvantage: for an examina- 
tion of the effects created by his work may act as a method of check- 
ing the degree of comprehensiveness of his scientific investigations 
and force him to halt his progress here and there in order to strike 
new paths before proceeding further. 

Gordon W. Allport in his book The Individual and his Religion 
has raised a number of problems concerning man’s moral conscience 
and the function of beliefs and ideals in the process of individual 
integration. This book is only one of several recent publications 
which betray that there is indeed a growing awareness that certain 
aspects of the study of man’s moral nature have remained in- 
sufficiently explored to the detriment of general ethical thinking. 

It is the object of this paper to analyse in some more detail the 
actual impact which the social sciences have had on Ethics and to 
examine to what extent scientific research on the one hand and moral 
considerations on the other are really antithetical and mutually ex- 
clusive. 

It will perhaps be objected that I am rather overemphasising the 
role and the importance of the scientist; yet it seems to me that there 
is in some quarters a danger in the opposite direction, the danger of 
refusing to accept that philosophical and scientific thought can have 
any influence at all on the attitude and feeling of the social group as 
a whole; any stress on the impact of science is there regarded as an 
unwarranted rationalism on the part of those who understand only 
imperfectly the dynamics of human and social life. But however 
unobtrusive and hidden the process by which scientific thought per- 
colates through a group, its existence surely cannot be denied. 
Science and technique are specifically enumerated by Malinowski as 
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important parts of ‘culture’, for they create the ‘pseudo-environment’ 
—the environment as man knows and understands it at any given 
point and to which alone he can react. 

Indeed I do not really wish to pretend that the development in 
moral thought and feeling, which we are witnessing at present, is duc 
entirely to the social sciences. Undoubtedly the great changes in 
methods of production, in economic organisation and in the life of 
man at home, at work and at play have played a major pait. But 
this article is intended to deal specifically with the possible impact 
of the social sciences and it might therefore give the impression that 
I have overlooked the influences of those other forces. 

Thoughts on the history of the impact of science on ethics. 

It was in the nineteenth century that man was once more con- 
sidered a suitable object for scientific study. The Greeks had 
already made various inroads in this field, but the great advance in 
the natural sciences and in technology gave the modern scientist a 
distinct advantage over his colleague of antiquity. The progress 
made in biology with the acceptance of Darwin’s theory of Evolution 
replaced men back into the realm of Nature and hence subject to 
verifiable and natural laws. Psychology, which made man, his be- 
haviour and his mental states, its special province of study, though 
officially the offspring of philosophy, yet really drew most of its 
inspiration from biology—with its branches of genetics, zoology, 
neurology and pharmacology. Then finally arrived the science of 
sociology, concerned with the study of groups and societies composed 
of men. The sciences of man grew up in an age that was frankly 
anti-theological. The concept of special creation had been shattered 
by Darwin, many mysteries that until then had been attributed to 
the unscrutable will of God were suddenly made less mysterious by 
the discovery of general and comprehensible laws. Indeed God’s 
supposed sphere of activity became more and more restricted. It 
was the triumph of Man. At last and perhaps for the first time he 
began to feel secure in this world, a world which seemed so much 
more orderly than he had expected, a world governed by laws which 
it was within his power to discover, a world that he could control 
and make subservient to his needs once he had unravelled the ways of 
its working. Nothing now was beyond his ken. The tools by means 
of which he had obtained the key to all these mysteries were his own 
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intelligence and reason and his ability for patient and unprejudiced 
observation and experiment. Once he had understood he could con- 
trol, and this would apply to men and society as it had applied to the 
objects of the inanimate world. It was the age of empiricism, of 
rationalism, determinism and of unbounded optimism. 

But twentieth century man was to experience the dialectical nature 
of the process of living with its possibility of inherent antithesis in 
what appear to be the most consistent laws. As the sciences of Man 
make an ever increasing effort to catch up with the natural sciences, 
producing more and more information and insight, man’s control over 
himself and over his use of the physical forces which are now under 
his command becomes terrifyingly erratic and uncertain. And the 
study of the mind which was to help extend the control over the 
physical world to control over the mental world, guided by the hypo- 
thesis of determinism, has called forth the spectre of irrational, 
primitive and ungovernable urges arising from the depths of the 
human mind itself. 

When one casts a glance at the theories advanced by the social 
sciences to account for man’s behaviour, one is struck by the fact 
that nearly all of them adduce factors which are external to man—as 
far as his conscious self is concerned—and for all practical purposes 
beyond the individual’s control. Thus the biologist sees man as a 
walking bundle of hereditary traits, whose thoughts and moods and 
actions can be determined by the structure and functioning of the 
nervous system and by the nature and the inter-balance of the various 
secretions from the endocrine glands, all processes in relation to 
which man must of necessity be more or less passive. The sociologist 
views the personality of man as shaped and conditioned by the 
general economic organisation of the society in which he lives and 
particularly by the ‘culture pattern’ within which he has grown up— 
that is the dominant character of the social organisations and the 
prevalent conceptions concerning the workings of the world, man’s 
place in this world and his social and moral rights and duties. Here 
again the individual is regarded as relatively inactive in the process 
of his own growth and development, being a plastic object moulded 
into a predestined form. The psychologists’s function is, of course, 
to examine man’s development rather more from the inside, in terms 
of truly mental structures and functions. But no more has he been 
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able to demonstrate, with any sort of consistency or scientific weight, 
a mental mechanism making man a self-regulating and self-directing 
entity. 

Each of these various sciences has had a different sort of influence 
on man’s approach to questions of morals. It may be easier to discuss 
this if we stop for a moment in order to examine briefly the structure 
of man’s moral conscience. For it would appear that moral con- 
science is really composed of three facets. First of all there is its 
dynamics. How much does a person wish to be ‘good’ and why? 
What is the origin and what is the motive power of the mechanism 
whose function it is to control impulses and direct behaviour in 
accordance with certain specified rules and norms? Secondly, there 
is the content of conscience. What does a person understand by 
‘good’? What actions and qualities does he designate by this term? 
What is his conception of ‘bad’? Finally there is the role which the 
individual assigns to his conscience in the total economy and func- 
tioning of his mental life. Does he consider conscience as capable 
of affecting his actions and of controlling his impulses? Does he 
consider it an important and valuable part of himself or merely a 
more or less superfluous relic of past modes of thought and out-of- 
date methods of education? (It must be clear from this discussion 
that by ‘conscience’ I designate that mental structure concerned with 
the conception, perception and endction of thoughts, feelings and 
behaviour regarded as ‘good’). 

Biology which has evolved the theories of natural selection of the 
survival of the fittest and which has placed accent on the physiological 
determinants of behaviour has of necessity reduced the esteem man 
reserved for the presence and functioning of conscience and so 
diminished the role which he assigned to it. ‘Good’ and ‘bad’ cannot 
be regarded as relevant matter of thought while man is considered 
to be inextricably involved in the struggle for existence and in the 
tests for biological fimess. I do not wish to argue that this is the 
inevitable conclusion to which the biological theories of evolution 
must lead. Indeed authors like Julian Huxley have attempted to re- 
build a new morality out of the conceptions of modern biviogy. But 
it is precisely the object of this article to show the sort of influence 
the scientific theories appear to have had on men and societies in 
general—after all the theories of evolution have been utilised by an 
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entire people to justify war, persecution and the dismissal of all pre- 
viously accepted moral constructions and engagements. 

The impact of psychology has probably been strongest on the 
dynamics of conscience as a result of the theory of psychological 
determinism. It is undoubtedly Freud and his followers who have 
so far carried out the most important researches into the origin and 
the functioning of conscience—or the super-ego, as it has been 
called by him. However, the psychology of Freud has remained 
more vital than any other; it has been able to stimulate a good deal 
of development as well as interaction with other scientific disciplines 
—I am here thinking of the work of Kardiner, Fromm, etc.—and it 
is certainly more widely known than any other school of psychology. 
It seems therefore excusable if this section deals almost exclusively 
with the psycho-analytical theories. 

Freud has shown in his work that the roots of conscience can be 
traced back to the relationship of the child to his parents. For the 
child’s desire and need for parental love causes him to incorporate 
the parental figures into his own psyche so as to possess them more 
securely than reality allows; by incorporating them, together with 
their demands, ideals and exigencies, he insures himself against the 
danger of incurring their displeasure, of coming into conflict with 
them and of thus finding himself deprived of their love. Essentially, 
therefore, the foundations of the whole structure of conscience rests 
upon an affectionate relationship created between an individual and 
the persons who satisfied his first and primary needs. 

The recent work of Dr. John Bowlby has provided impressive 
proof of the fact that the whole growth of conscience may be seriously 
impeded by an unsatisfactory or interrupted relationship to the 
primary love-object, the mother. He has shown that separation from 
the mother, particularly if it occurs before the second year of life, 
may seriously delay and distort the development of conscience, lead- 
ing to the emergence of a character structure which he has desig- 
nated as ‘affectionless’. These findings correspond well with Mrs. 
Klein’s theory that the first two years of life are of vital importance in 
the development of the super-ego. The affectionless character, 
according to Bowlby, shows little capacity to enter into human re- 
lationships, to become seriously involved in them and to experience 
sentiments of love towards the persons around him. He will conse- 
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quently find within himself little incentive or motivation to control 
his behaviour in accordance with social requirements; for in his case 
the very first basis which gave to conscience its ‘raison d’étre’ is 

These of course are discoveries of causative factors over which the 
individual himself has little or no control. If other—even if 
necessarily subsidiary—factors responsible for the dynamics of con- 
science were to suggest themselves, the psychologist should explore 
them. For while the ‘man-in-the-street’ hears only of the uncontroll- 
able agents, he will tend to live his life as if he had been doomed 
at the very beginning to be and act in certain ways; he will tend 
to feel not as the originator of certain modes of behaviour, but 
rather as merely the medium through which certain forces find their 
expression. In fact, the knowledge of certain psychological dis- 
coveries may provoke feelings of depersonalisation, not unlike those 
experienced in the past by persons who believed themselves to be 
possessed and who thought themselves to be only an arena for the 
activity of many and unpredictable demons. 

Finally, the content of conscience—that is, ideas as to what should 
be regarded as ‘good’ and what should be regarded as ‘bad’ has been 
affected most by anthropological researches and sociological hypo- 
theses. The study of many and different societies has impressed 
investigators with the fact that moral values and moral conceptions 
can vary enormously. In order to fulfil his task as a scientist the 
field worker has in fact had to divest himself as much as possible of 
all moral predilections gained as a result of growing up in his own 
particular society and it has been his task to analyse the function 
in the culture pattern as a whole of any specific social or moral 
custom. The anthropologist cannot allow himself to shudder at the 
practice of parricide amongst some Eskimo tribe, but must attempt 
to understand it as a necessary adjunct to the geographical difficulties 
and the nomadic form of existence of these people; nor can he con- 
demn, in his role as a scientist, infanticide in societies obliged to 
adjust their numbers to the available material resources and the level 
of their technical achievements; the buying of wives has to be seen 
against the background of certain general economic relationships and 
even head-hunting has been shown to be in many societies an in- 
dispensable token required of a man as a sign of having arrived at 
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the state of manhood. 

The study of other peoples’ way of life has, therefore. created in 
the anthropologist—as well as in his general public—an attitude of 
tolerance as well as a feeling of modesty regarding his own code of 
behaviour. But while tolerance and modesty are benefits to be 
gained by excursions into anthropological studies, there is the danger 
that modesty may, after some time, deteriorate, first into uncertainty 
about one’s own ethical standards, thence into cynicism and finally 
into complete moral nihilism. 

It may be objected that in spite of the work of anthropologists 
and sociologists and the publication of their discoveries, no really 
dramatic worsening of moral standards and behaviour has in fact 
taken place. But it is likely that for the present men are still living, 
as it were, on the moral capital amassed in the past. For instance, 
a son brought up by parents adhering to a strict code of morals may 
in later life reject the metaphysical basis upon which his parents had 
relied for their code; however, the content of that code will have 
become the content of his own conscience and will be felt by him 
as a true part of himself and deeply woven into his personality. But, 
when a parent in his turn, he may no longer be quite so definite in 
the moral training of his own children. Such a process may then 
gain in speed, each generation wasting more of the moral capital and 
passing on fewer and fewer assets. Is it not likely that a point will 
come when there are no assets left to pass on? Professor Allport 
makes the same point when he writes: 

‘Because of the momentum in their family tradition, these young 
men are still in the process of “becoming”, but have lost their guide 
in “being”. Through how many generations, one may ask with 
Renan, can we continue to live on “the perfume of an empty vase?” ’ 

Summing up therefore, it may be said that the social sciences have 
combined. to undermine the implicit assumptions concerning free 
will, the capacity for self-direction and the rightfulness in charging 
man with responsibilities for himself and his actions; they have 
challenged the theories of the existence of an absolute code of ethics 
and the reality of moral sanctions; finally they have raised the doubts 
as to the wisdom of paying attention to moral strivings and com- 
mandments from within. 
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Science versus human needs 

We may now ask whether the attitudes resulting from the dis- 
coveries of the social sciences really satisfy the needs of and are of 
advantage to the individual and to society and whether they can help 
in extending man’s control, as it had been expected. The answer 
is not as unequivocal as one might wish. 

Thus taking first of all the impact of the theory of psychological 
determinism it is likely that such a theory favours passivity in the 
individual, not only as regards his relationship to events in the exter- 
nal world but also as regards his relationship to events in the internal 
world. Such passivity would tend to make him feel at the mercy 
of his emotions and impulses, without control over himself and in- 
capable of either acceding to or refusing his instinctual demands; he 
would feel without power to participate actively in all the conflicts 
taking place within him nor in a position to determine the outcome 
of such conflicts. It is difficult to conceive how a person without a 
belief in his power for self-direction can develop any sort of coherent, 
consistent and integrated personality structure; rather is he likely to 
remain impulsive and ‘will-o’-the-wispish’; Indeed Professor Allport 
appears justified in saying that ... ‘a person believing himself to 
be free uses what equipment he has more flexibly and successfully 
than does the person who is convinced he dwells in chains’. Psycho- 
logical determinism as a functioning belief is therefore likely to 
diminish individual efficiency and reduce rather than increase the 
possibility of control and self-direction on the part of man. 

Again a loss of belief in the existence of some absolute ethical 
sanction is likely to affect both the content and the dynamics of con- 
science and hence behaviour. The psychological need for some 
sanction in order to make any particular code of morals effective can 
perhaps be understood once it is realised that such sanction takes 
over in adult life the function which the parent had assumed during 
childhood. The sanction becomes the ultimate authority which will 
be pleased or offended according to the degree of compliance with 
its behests; and it matters little whether the sanction be represented 
as God, Humanity, Conscience or the ‘better self’. Sanctions help 
man to structurise and give meaning to his actions and hence it is 
natural that he should be for ever looking for new sanctions when 
old ones have been outgrown, that he should be for ever trying «c 
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find an answer to the ‘why’ of moral values. For modern man the 
question arises that if religion is to be discarded, if the existence of 
an absolute and objectively valid system of ethics is to be denied, 
where is he to look for guidance when faced with the choice between 
two or more possible actions? If ever the voice of conscience should 
be silenced, would not man of necessity be thrown back upon his 
emotions and impulses? 

The dilemma of modern man appears to be most clearly portrayed 
in the Existentialist Philosophy of a person like Jean-Paul Sartre. The 
great and anguishing awareness that man is left without a compass 
on a wide and uncharted sea, that to attempt to live at all he must 
choose between a number of possible directions, that he must 
rely entirely on himself for this choice and that, there being nothing 
but sea and sky with neither winds nor currents, he is absolutely and 
completely free to do as he will; this seems to be the sort of condition 
in which Sartre envisages the life of man. But upon which of their 
faculties does Sartre advise men to rely in the last resort for a sensible 
or for a ‘good’ choice? To whom or to what are they to look for 
guidance in attempting to arrive at their decisions?... ‘.. . il ne 
nous rests qu’a nous fier 4 nos instincts . . .’ Is not this choice of 
‘instincts’ as the final arbiter the logical sequence to the rejection of 
a universal code of ethics? For if conscience should be discovered 
to have been built on mere illusion, then at least the urgency with 
which the instinctual drives are experienced might be a guarantee of 
their very real and probably permanent existence. 

And yet, is it conceivable that human societies and in consequence 
man can survive if instincts become the sole motivators to action? 

At this point some social scientists may exclaim that this is an un- 
warranted pessimism based on over-simplification and a false assess- 
ment of the problem. Anthropologists may point to societies where 
moral obligations and duties are accepted without argument or 
search for reasons.. But one must remember, as Professor Macbeath 
has pointed out in his book Experiments in Living that one aspect of 
progress consists in the rejection of the attitude that physical and 
social conditions are inevitable and that all that is possible for man 
is resignation and the attempt to change himself into line with them. 
Once man becomes conscious of his power to master and change his 
environment, he must look for pointers and directives to guide him 
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in his efforts at control. Again the psychologist may contend that 
so long as good relationships between parents and children persist, 
the dynamics of conscience will remain adequate and the content of 
the parental injunctions will pass automatically from one generation 
to the next, even though a belief in their generalised and metaphysical 
basis disappear. But surely this argument is too simple and in- 
sufficiently dynamic. Can it really be denied that experiences in 
later life leave their mark and influence behaviour even though they 
be less fundamental to the determination of personality than are child- 
hood experiences? A genetic approach is not sufficient to do justice 
to the complexity of facts and the behaviour of a person must be 
interpreted in terms of his situation in the ‘here and now’ as well as 
in terms of his history. This has been recognised early on by Jung 
and more recently by those psychoanalysts who link their views with 
some of those of Kurt Lewin. Thus changes in economic status 
which, for instance, permit the child of simple farmers to go to 
College and mix there with a more self-conscious and critical section 
of the community, experiences gained in serving as a soldier in war, 
marriage with someone from a different social community, all these 
could lead to changes in moral conceptions and occur independently 
of events in the ‘mother-child’ relationship. Moreover it should be 
remembered that even the mother-child relationship does not exist 
in a social vacuum. The relationship of the family of the baby to 
society as a whole must be taken into account. Does he belong to 
a typical or to an a-typical family? Has his family a satisfactory 
social status? Do the views and morals of his family diverge par- 
ticularly sharply from those of the neighbours and other group 
members? Without a doubt, at some time or another, usually when 
he begins to go to school, the child will review and re-assess the 
mother-child relationship that he himself has experienced, examine 
to what extent he has been more or less loved, sheltered, punished 
and pardoned than his playmates and to what extent the teaching 
and example of his parents have fitted him to feel similar and equal 
to the other children around him and capable of making for himself 
the sort of social place to which he aspires. Henceforward the con- 
tent of his conscience will be no longer of necessity an exact copy of 
that of his parent, but it will also reflect in certain ways the content 
of the moral conscience of his social group as a whole, the relation- 
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ship that exists between the conscience of his family to that of the 
wider group and the stand that he himself has taken where there has 
been conflict between the two. 

Of course if it were accepted that the behaviour, feeling and belief 
of an individual are determined by present conditions as well as by 
the past, then indeed the social scientist would have to regard the 
knowledge which he contributes as one other factor in that large 
complex responsible for human action, and he would be forced to 
examine more closely the particular influence which he exerts. 

A discussion of possible remedies 

The dilemma of the present day is therefore that, while an exten- 
sion of the natural sciences has helped man to increase his control 
over his material world, an extension of the science of Man, intended 
to increase his control over his own destiny, has in fact reduced his 
faith in his power of self-determination and has left him without a 
guide for further development. The question remains whether this 
is an insoluble dilemma or whether a resolution is possible. 

Many social scientists might contend that this is a problem out- 
side their province with which they cannot concern themselves, that 
it is their function to investigate, observe and to provide facts, and 
that it is up to the community to do with these facts what it will; 
they might further argue that interest in questions of ethics or in the 
possible effects created by their results might vitiate their work as 
scientists by disturbing their objective and unprejudiced handling 
of their data. This point of view thus favours the continuation of 
the schism between empirical studies and philosophical deliberations. 
However this very policy appears to have been largely responsible 
for the present situation which many regard as pregnant with danger 
and disaster for humanity as a whole. Nor is it likely that the 
scientist will be allowed to lock himself up in his tower of pure 
knowledge and indifferent objectivity. If he fails to attend to the 
needs of his community he may find himself one day debarred from 
his laboratory and all his work indiscriminately committed to the fire. 

Discontent with the apparent failings of the social sciences has 
already led some to the view that the influence of the social sciences 
itself should be reduced by a return to a ‘theological’ conception of 
life. They suggest that Man is doomed unless he regains his faith in a 
God,.is led back to a belief in an immortal soul inside himself which 
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participates in the nature of God and re-accepts the existence of an 
absolute and divinely inspired code of ethics; that the social sciences 
have in the past attacked these very bases of human and social life 
and are likely to continue to do so in the future and that it is there- 
fore necessary to turn backwards. However in actual fact it is difficult 
to return to a previous phase, to blot out knowledge once it has been 
acquired; moreover, because of the wonders created in the physical 
world, the prestige of science is enormous even though the inherent 
dangers are sometimes recognised. We may all fear the destructive 
use of atomic energy, but is it really within us to deny and to forget 
the knowledge about the structure of matter provided by Thomson, 
Rutherford and others? Furthermore it cannot be doubted that 
beside the unfavourable effects of the social sciences, with which I 
have been particularly concerned in this paper, there have also been 
enormous benefits which we would surely not wish to forego. 

Ideally the solution would be that we apply the ’theological’ con- 
ception of life to ourselves,-to our own thoughts, feelings, actions and 
temptations and reserve the ‘scientific’ attitude for our fellowmen, 
so that we regard them with as much tolerance, sympathy and under- 
standing as the social sciences have taught us to do. Unfortunately 
such a suggestion demands the impossible from most people and 
even lacks the force of logic. 

We must therefore try and seek for better solutions to the conflict 
between those who would place Truth above all else and the others 
whose primary concern is with the ‘Good Life’. And here the possi- 
bility of synthesis suggests itself :— 

The scientist, in order to remain true to his function, cannot allow 
his observation and collection of facts to be affected by value judg- 
ments, purposes and preferences. To be a scientist, he must remain 
empirical; once he forsakes his subservience to facts he will run the 
danger of developing an inflated self-esteem and feelings of omni- 
potence. However, while at the stage of choosing his field of enquiry 
and a subject for research he might well afford to take into account 
general and moral considerations. Thus by a sensitive appraisal of 
the feeling, mood, fears and hopes of the men and women around 
him, he may be guided to what people need and expect from him at 
that particular time. By surveying the effects created on men by 
the body of knowledge supplied by his science up to that point he 
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will be given a clue as to the possible influence of the results from 
his own projection study; he might also be able to assess to what 
extent the effect of previous studies should be reinforced or to what 
extent it now needs to be counterbalanced. Admittedly this pre- 
supposes the acceptance of certain values on the part of the scientist 
and will thus make even greater demands on his intellectual honesty 
and objectivity once he begins his actual experimentation and collec- 
tion of data. But is it not conceivable that social scientists might 
agree one day to a general scheme of values which, while prejudicing 
as little as possible their objective and empirical approach, would yet 
help them to fulfil that function which most scientists have con- 
sidered their own—namely the extension of man’s control. One 
might, for instance, imagine a hypothetical congress of social 
scientists some time in the future, gathering in order to evolve a 
general code that could guide the activity of its members much as 
does the hypocratic oath in the case of doctors. Such a congress 
might decide that, in order to really increase man’s control research 
should be directed in such a way as to encourage, reinforce and 
demonstrate as reasonable and effective attitudes of tolerance, sym- 
pathy and charity on the one hand, while at the same time giving 
sufficient attention to man’s ability for self-direction and self-deter- 
mination; for without trust in this man’s control over himself and over 
his society is likely to be reduced rather than extended. Evidently the 
emphasis is likely to swing now to this side and now to the other; for 
when self-control is emphasised individual responsibility is high- 
lighted and judgment becomes more severe; but when tolerance and 
understanding move into the foreground passivity and a little helpless 
self-pity tend to move in with it. It would thus be up to the indi- 
vidual social scientist to recognise the moment when the pendulum 
had gone too far one way and needed to be swung towards the other. 
But as knowledge increased, the pendulum would of itself cease to 
swing out too violently and instead find some sort of equilibrium. 

Thus one way of reducing the sharpness of the dilemma which 
faces the social scientist who, while concerned with the examination 
of social and psychological facts, would yet avoid exerting a harmful 
and disintegrating effect upon the subjects of his study, is that he 
allow moral and normative considerations to affect his choice of subject 
for investigation, the research itself however remaining purely and 
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thoroughly empirical. Furthermore by esteeming it part of his func- 
tion to study the effects created by the previous discoveries of his 
science, he is likely to advance his own knowledge considerably and 
provide himself with a useful check on existing theories and hypo- 
theses. For instance, if he should discover changes in such func- 
tions, which he had previously regarded as innate, constitutional or 
impervious to influences in later life, then he would be forced to 
consider the matter anew. A functional attitude in the choice of 
subject matter and a rigorous empiricism in the carrying out of the 
research itself is after all imposed on the natural scientist as well as 
on the social scientist, for the former also must attend to demands 
for relief from cancer, smog, hunger and the threat of an armed 
enemy. 

During the last few decades social science researches have aided 
on the sympathetic and tolerant understanding of our fellowmen. 
If the time should now have come for the pendulum to swing into 
the other direction what chance is there that science itself could 
contribute to this new movement and so perhaps also prevent it 
flying out with an excessive impetus? 

Returning to the actual studies of man’s moral conscience a few 
suggestions come to mind :— 

For instance a renewed examination of belief and of its function 
and position in the total personality may further an understanding 
of the influence exerted upon his behaviour by the role which the 
individual assigns to his conscience. Surely it is unjustifiable for 
the psychologist to minimise the action-potential of belief, for even 
a surgeon, whose primary concern is with the physical structure of 
man, will, before embarking upon a dangerous operation, take into 
account his patient’s will to survive and his belief that he can do so. 
Studies of belief might with profit be resuscitated in the laboratory 
and in the social field; observations could be made of reaction times 
and of behaviour when a positive belief or expectation is present; 
the moral thoughts and moral feelings might be compared of those 
with a determinist and those with a non-determinist philosophy; 
and one might delve into the biographies of some well-known saints 
and of some well-known sinners. 

Knowledge of the dynamics of conscience might be increased if 
studies such as those of Dr. Bowlby were extended so that the exis- 
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tence of his ‘statistical minority’ could also be adequately explained; 
for not all children who are orphaned, who suffer separation from 
the mother or whose family is broken up as a result of death, parental 
discord or the elopement of one or the other parent, necessarily 
develop into delinquents or into persons possessing ineffectual 
control-mechanisms. Thus one might examine once more a sample 
of subjects, all of whom have experienced separation from parents 
in early childhood, and compare those who have subsequently become 
delinquent with those who have become neurotic and thirdly with 
those who appear to have preserved social and psychological equili- 
brium. Such an examination might then uncover those factors 
which have played a major part in differentiating the conscience of 
a group of people all of whom have been exposed to conditions that 
are now known to be unfavourable to the growth of mature and 
adjusted controls. Again a survey might be made of social groups 
in order to compare those who show a close congruence between 
moral precepts and behaviour with those who have allowed this con- 
gruence to become loose and tenuous. If such studies were to un- 
cover factors and forces concerned in the evolution of conscience, 
capable of compensating for early accidents in that process and exert- 
ing their influence when the individual has become a more self- 
conscious and self-directive entity, then indeed men could be reassured 
that they are not entirely governed by forces beyond their control. 
The problem of the content of conscience—with which is associ- 
ated the question of the existence of general moral principles and 
moral sanctions—might be explored by further studies of compara- 
tive ethics, such as have been carried out by Hobhouse, Westermark 
and more recently by Macbeath. Such studies could help to confirm, 
modify or re-state theories concerning the existence of certain 
principles in accordance with which morals would have evolved in 
the course of human history. If it were possible to demonstrate such 
principles they could then serve as guides to the direction in which 
man should look for further development. Or again such a com- 
parative study may reveal the existence of a core of ethical injunc- 
tions which have commanded a practically universal adherence 
amongst men; were it possible to demonstrate it, this could then 
form the basis of a generally valid code of human behaviour; for even 
though such a code prove inadequate or insufficient in certain 
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respects, it would nevertheless show that there have always been 
certain rules of conduct to which man has submitted. The general 
respect and serious consideration to be accorded to such a universal 
moral system would depend but little on whether such rules were 
regarded as inspired by a Deity, as caused by the need of man to live 
in groups or as emanating from the very nature of his biological and 
psychological character; they could form a common substratum which 
might remain even when attitudes and religious and philosophical 
beliefs change. 

But if no general guiding lines should be unearthed by such a 
comparative study, then indeed man would have to accept the 
position taken either by the religions with their faith in a God- 
inspired code of ethical injunctions, or that taken by Sartre and the 
Atheist Existentialists, in which case he would have to acknowledge 
his utter and complete freedom, isolation and consequent personal 
responsibility for all he is and does, feels, thinks and wants. The 
question that would then remain is whether man is capable of dis- 
charging himself honourably of such a task. 

The above are just a few suggestions which occur to mind. No 
doubt there are many other avenues to be explored; thus the thera- 
peutic and integrating effect of artistic activity; thus the possibility 
that, in order to be effective incentives in life, judgments and values 
must be clothed in the language of symbolism and allegory so as to 
involve the total man from the deepest unconscious layers to his 
most logical and reasonable self. Here a study and extension of Jung’s 
psychology may give interesting hints and pointers. But the subject 
is too vast for me to expect that I have done more than to scratch 
its surface. 

It is my contention that the social scientist is, by reason of his 
ability and training, best equipped to continue to explore the possi- 
bility of helping modern man evolve a new faith in himself and in 
the value of accepting some system of moral rules. While the prestige 
of science is high, he must remain aware on the one hand of the 
power he has in directing men’s thoughts and attitudes and on the 
other of the trust they have placed in his ability to shed more light 
on their problems. He cannot therefore refuse to accept the dual 
role of researcher and therapist which the nature of his subject has 
forced upon him. However, he need not fear at this moment that 
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he will ultimately have to sacrifice one of these roles to the other. 
It is much more likely that by constantly checking the progress made 
against the effects created, he will come to a point when his work 
and function is no longer beset by contradictions and when he has 
discovered a means of integrating within himself the scientist, 
philosopher and human being. 


NApPsBuRY HOSPITAL, Nr. ST. ALBANS. 


Gurvitch : Moral théorique et sciences des Moeurs. 
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I 

m an important series of articles' published some eight or nine 
years ago, Professor Popper launched an attack upon a certain 
set of assumptions’ or claims which have figured largely in 
discussions about the methodology of the social sciences, but whose 
acceptance, he argued, could only retard the development of these 
studies. I wish to investigate whether such a claim is justified, 
whether the poverty of Historicism has been really effectively demon- 
strated. For as Popper himself is anxious to show, the questions 
raised are of more than academic importance: having besides their 
immediate relevance to the logic of the social studies multitudinous 

implications for the theory and practice of politics. 

First of all, what is Historicism? The body of doctrine that Popper 
brought together under this heading, has both a negative and a 
positive aspect. In its negative aspect, it maintains that sociological 
laws—in the sense of laws correlating different social phenomena 
and valid for all ages and all societies—are in principle unobtainable; 
therefore the search for them is a vain and fruitless occupation. In 
its positive aspect, Historicism presents the social scientist with an 
alternative programme: abandoning the quest for laws of uni- 
formity, he should seek to discover the laws of historical development, 
the laws governing the inexorable succession of historical periods. 
For reasons which will emerge later, these laws are thought to avoid 
the strictures that the Historicist passes upon the ordinary ‘socio- 
logical laws’. 

Popper’s criticism of the Historicist thesis is a criticism of it both 
in its positive and in its negative aspect. Now with the first part of 
his contention I am in total agreement: I think that he conclusively 
demonstrates the weakness of all arguments designed to prove the 
impossibility in principle of sociological laws—the practical feasibility 
of such laws being, of course, a different and an extra-philosophical 
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consideration. But it is the second part of Popper’s contention— 
that which concerns the positive programme of Historicism—that 
seems to me less clearly justified. This I shall endeavour to bring 
out by a detailed examination of his arguments, but I should like as 
a preparatory point to make a general criticism of Popper’s method. 
For it seems to me that there is an underlying flaw running 
through the whole series of articles, making the thesis that they are 
supposed to demonstrate of an equivocal and therefore of an incon- 
clusive character: and this turns on an important ambiguity in the 
use of the word ‘methodology’. Popper claims that he is attacking 
a ‘false methodology’. But the word is, notoriously, used to cover 
both what might be called the logical analysis of scientific statements 
and arguments, and also any particular set of scientific techniques and 
operations and the maxims by which these are to be regulated. 
Methodology in the first sense is part of science. And, as an exten- 
sion of this, methodology in the first sense must surely be neutral in 
regard to any choice of genuine methodology in the second sense. 
Now, with this distinction in mind, what could we mean by a 
‘false methodology’, and what should we expect to be the outcome of 
adopting one? If we take the first, the ‘philosophical’ sense, a false 
methodology is, presumably, a logically faulty analysis of scientific 
language: for instance, to the empiricist, the account of causal laws 
given in Joseph’s Introduction to Logic. The result of adopting a 
false methodology is presumably either that we shall construe 
scientific statements in an illogical fashion—that is, in a fashion em- 
bodying logical error—or else that we shall construct pseudo-scientific 
statements which are in themselves illogical or meaningless and can 
by a sounder methodology be shown to be so. But there is no reason 
why a false methodology need in any way affect the logically correct 
or meaningful statements that we construct: there is no reason why 
a person who accepts the Humean analysis of causal statements should 
necessarily hold different physical or biological theories from one 
who accepts a Kantian analysis. Let us now turn to this second sense 
of the term. Here we should expect ‘a false methodology’ to be any 
unpractical, unhelpful, unfruitful set of maxims and techniques. And 
therefore the natural consequence of adopting a false methodology 
should be the construction of unworkable, possibly of false, scientific 
theories, laws and statements: that is, its effects will be felt precisely 
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in that field where logical methodology is neutral—the field of 
meaningful science. 

Now when Popper accuses Historicism of being a false method- 
ology, it is never altogether clear whether he is accusing it of provid- 
ing misguided theories or whether he is accusing it of providing a 
misguided analysis of theories: or whether indeed he isn’t accusing 
it on both counts simultaneously. Yet surely no theory can be a 
methodology in both senses. The same form of words, it is true, may 
have been used by some writers in one sense, and by other writers 
in another sense: or even by the same writer first in one sense and 
then in the other, but a critic of such a theory must first decide in 
which sense the words are to be taken, otherwise the unrecognised 
ambiguity will begin to infect his own arguments as thoroughly as it 
must have those that he is attacking. 

After this general criticism, I now wish to tur to Popper’s argu- 
ments in some detail. 

II 

According to Popper, an adequate characterisation—and indict- 
ment—of a Historicist law is that, first, it is prophetic rather than 
technological; second, it treats of social wholes rather than isolated 
phenomena; third, it deals with the succession of different, rather 
than with the conjunction of recurrent, events. I propose then to 
conduct my investigation of Popper’s thesis by going through this 
list and seeing whether it is, as he suggests, a syllabus of methodo- 
logical errors, or not. 

The first and and the third points in the list are, I think, closely 
related, but only in a rather paradoxical sense—in the sense of being 
exclusive alternatives. Sometimes, it seems, Popper is saying that 
the Historicist does not produce laws at all and that his so-called ‘laws 
of succession’ are mere particular statements describing trends: at 
other times, he is saying that the Historicist does produce laws of a 
sort but of an unworkable and useless sort, i.e. of a ‘non-techno- 
logical’ sort. I shall deal with the more moderate charge first: that 
the historicist laws are ‘non-technological’. 

1. This criticism is introduced by a contrast that Popper makes 
between the prediction of the coming of a typhoon and the prediction 
of the type of shelter required to stand up to a typhoon. He eluci- 
dates the distinction thus :— 
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‘In the one case we are told about an event which we can do noth- 
ing to prevent. We shall call such a prediction a prophecy .. . 
Opposed to these are predictions of the second sort which we can 
describe as technological predictions since they form a basis of 
engineering. They are, so to speak, constructive, intimating the 
steps open to us if we want to achieve certain results.” 

The distinction that Popper has in mind is, I think, quite clear. We 
may indeed carry it a little further. For, as both technological and 
prophetic predictions are based upon laws, we may call the laws on 
which they are based technological and non-technological laws 
respectively. If we wish to make this distinction more precise we 
might do so by saying that a technological law is, first, one setting 
out the sufficient and not merely the necessary conditions of a certain 
type of event, and, second, one where all propositional functions 
occurring in the apodosis are composed of predicates describing 
alterable conditions.° 

But once we see this, we become aware of an important feature of 
Popper’s distinction. For the question whether a property is alterable 
or not belongs properly to science and not to logic: the answer 
depends on the state of contemporary technical knowledge, and may 
indeed easily change as such knowledge progresses. Accordingly, 
the question whether a law is technological or non-technological is 
equally a scientific matter, and not a logical one. But if both techno- 
logical laws and non-technological laws are from the point of view 
of logic equally unobjectionable—and the inability of logic to distin- 
guish between the two ensures that this is so—and if a historicist 
methodology favours the construction of one type of law and a non- 
historicist methodology favours the construction of the other type— 
and this is Popper’s central point—then clearly we are here dealing 
with methodology not in the sense of the logic of scientific method, 
but in the sense of that-part of science that is concerned with tech- 
niques and methods of research and presentation. In consequence, 
Popper’s preference for a technological rather than a non-techno- 
logical methodology can only be prompted by notions of expediency 
and utility and is justified, if it is justified at all, by such considera- 
tions. Popper’s first line of criticism seems then to be designed to 
show that Historicism is a ‘false methodology’-in the second of the 
two senses that I gave to this word and in consequence is not a philo- 
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sophical imputation at all. 

2. Elsewhere, however, Popper seems to draw the distinction 
between technological and non-technological laws somewhat differ- 
ently. He writes :— 

‘Every natural law can be expressed by asserting that such and 
such cannot happen: that is to say, by a sentence of the form of the 
proverb “You can’t carry water in a sieve’. For example, the law of 
conservation of energy can be expressed by ‘You cannot build a per- 
petual motion machine’ . . . This way of formulating natural laws 
is one which makes their technological significance obvious and may 
therefore be called the ‘technological form’ of a law.”* 

In the first place, the contrast is no longer between technological 
laws and non-technological laws—the two forming mutually exclusive 
categories—but between the technological form of a law and the non- 
technological form of a law. Indeed we are explicity told that all 
laws cast in a non-technological form can be recast in a technological 
form: whether the converse also holds good, is not stated but is not 
germane to our present point. 

Secondly, the meaning of the word ‘technological’ suffers a con- 
siderable change as we move from Popper’s first method of classifi- 
cation to his second. In the original usage, to describe a statement 
as ‘technological’ is tantamount to saying that it has an immediately 
practical use. But if we look at the examples that Popper gives of 
‘technological laws’ in the second sense (or, perhaps better, of laws 
expressed in a technological form)—‘You cannot build a perpetual 
motion machine’, “You cannot have a machine which is a hundred per 
cent efficient’, “You cannot have a centrally planned society with a 
price system that fulfills the main functions of competitive prices’*»— 
we see that these conditions are no longer squarely satisfied. The way 
in which Popper retains the claim that as technological statements 
they are of practical value is by saying that they ‘point out what 
cannot be achieved."* But this is no more than a travesty of the 
original claim, for it is a far cry indeed from laws that are ‘construc- 
tive, intimating the steps open to us if we want to achieve certain 
results’ to those that merely ‘point out what cannot be achieved’. 

Finally, on this interpretation as much as on the other, the 
preference for technological laws is a reflex not of a logical but of a 
pragmatic attitude. The only difference is that on this interpretation 
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what Popper says is at once both more acceptable and more trivial. 
It is more acceptable because it recommends not that we select 
certain laws and not others but rather that we continue to select 
whatever laws we had originally decided on, only we formulate them 
in one way and not in another. It is more acceptable, because it 
involves us in less and so there is less to object to. And for pre- 
cisely this reason I also call it more trivial. 
Il 

We may now turn to Popper’s second line of criticism against 
Historicism: namely, that Historicist laws deal with social wholes 
rather than with individual social phenomena. The way in which 
he chooses to present this line of criticism is somewhat oblique— 
by way of an attack upon Holistic or Utopian social engineering, 
an activity which Historicism is said to encourage. But, surely the 
only way in which Historicism, which is not a political programme 
but a scientific methodology, can encourage any one form of political 
action rather than another is by encouraging the production of the 
sort of laws that would alone provide the necessary scientific basis 
for it. In effect, then, the problem at stake is whether Historicism 
is or is not at fault in encouraging laws dealing with social wholes 
while the dispute about the relative merits of ‘holistic’ and ‘piecemeal’ 
social engineering is a side issue, derivative from this central 
question. 

But once again the ambiguity about the sense in which Historicism 
is a methodology, tends to blunt the criticism of it as a false method- 
ology. For at times, Popper seems to be saying that both laws dealing 
with social wholes and laws dealing with differentiated social 
phenomena are in principle permissible, but that laws dealing with 
social wholes are pragmatically disastrous and in consequence the 
preference for them implicit in Historicism is totally misguided. 
Yet, at other times, he seems to be saying that the very notion of 
a law dealing with a social whole involves a self-contradiction, or, 
at any rate, some: logical error: from which it would follow that 
all proper sociological laws are laws dealing with differentiated 
social phenomena and that holistic planning—i.e. the putting into 
practice of laws dealing with social wholes—is not so much practically 
undesirable as logically impossible. 

It is the first of these two lines of criticism that Popper pursues 
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when as in Section 21 he elaborates the contrast between the piece- 
meal and the holistic social engineer. We are told of the piecemeal 
engineer: ‘Even though he may cherish some ideals concerning 
society “as a whole”, regarding its general welfare etc. he does not 
believe in the method of re-designing it as a whole.” For here the 
piecemeal engineer and the holistic engineer are differentiated by 
means of the different techniques that they employ, the different 
practical attitudes that they adopt. The holistic engineer is a man 
with a practical technique and it is for his technique that he incurs 
Popper’s censure.* 

However, a little later on in this same section, we find Popper 
saying: ‘I do not assert that there are two radically different methods 
in practical use, but rather that there are two radically different 
doctrines concerning the possible methods of rational social reform: 
and I hold that the one of these doctrines is true, while the other 
is false and liable to lead to mistakes which are avoidable as well as 
grave.”* The distinction that Popper makes between ‘method’ and 
‘doctrine’ is, I think, virtually coincident with that that I made in the 
first section of this paper between the two senses of ‘methodology’ : 
‘method’ being equivalent to ‘methodology’ in the second sense, and 
‘doctrine’ equivalent to ‘methodology’ in the first sense. The charge 
that Popper is now levelling against the Historicist is that he holds 
an erroneous view about the logic of scientific method, in that he 
denies that any but holistic laws are logically possible—whereas, 
according to Popper it is only non-holistic laws that are logically 
possible. 

Tite first of Popper’s avowedly logical arguments aga‘nst Historicist 
laws occurs towards the end of the paragraph from which I have 
been quoting: “The Utopian approach isolates the principles of 
scientific method ... “The political problem, therefore, is to 
organize human impulses in such a way that they will direct their 
energy to the right strategic points, and steer the total process of 
development in the desired direction”. It seems to escape the 
Utopianist that this programme implies an admission of failure, even 
before he launches it. For it substitutes for the demand that we 
build a society fit for men.and women to live in, the demand that 
we “mould” these men and women to fit into the new society. This 
clearly removes any possibility of testing thc success or failure of the 
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new structure. For those who do not like living in it only admit 
thereby that they are not yet fit to live in it; that their “human 
impulses” need further “organizing”. But without the possibility of 
tests, any claim that a “scientific” method is being employed eva- 
porates. The holistic approach is incompatible with a truly scientific 
attitude." Quite apart from the question whether the policy of 
‘transforming man’ is or is not an essential part of the ‘holistic 
approach’, Popper’s argument seems to me most unsatisfactory. It 
seems indeed to rest on a confusion: a confusion between the 
methods of testing the success or failure of the ‘Utopian’ law and 
the methods of testing the success or failure of the ‘Utopian’ society. 
Now if a law is to be genuinely scientific, there must be a method of 
testing its success or failure—or, more simply, of testing it. Now 
presumably ‘Utopian’ laws correlate the carrying out of certain 
actions with the coming into being of certain changes in the social 
structure. Accordingly, to test such laws would be a matter of 
seeing whether, when the specified actions are carried out, the 
anticipated changes in the social structure do or do not occur. And 
I can see no reason why in principle it should not be possible to do 
this: or why it should necessarily be more difficult to do so if the 
anticipated changes in the social structure include the transformation 
of man. And Popper produces no good reason for thinking that 
‘Utopian’ laws are not testable in this, the required fashion. What, 
of course, Popper does show is that if you define success or failure 
of a society in terms of whether the people fit to live in that society 
like or dislike it, and fittingness or unfittingness to live in a particular 
society in terms of whether people like or dislike that society, then 
clearly any attempt to test the success or failure of any society will 
no longer be an empirical or ‘scientific’ procedure. For all societies can 
be shown a priori to be ‘successful’. But all that this brings out is 
that here we have a very silly criterion for testing the success or 
failure of a society. But anyhow the demand that Utopian planning 
or Holism must satisfy in order to count as a truly scientific enterprise 
is that the success or failure of the laws that it produces be testable— 
not that the success of failure of the society that it calls into being 
be testable. Doubtless, when we test the success or failure of a 
society, we could always be said to be testing some law or other— 
but never (and this is the important point) the law that the Holist 
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or Utopian puts forward. The sort of law we should then be testing 
is a law saying: If you do this and this, then society will be of such- 
and-such a character. And this is a very different sort of law whose 
scientific status is in no way even challenged by Popper’s argument. 

This is, though, not the only argument that Popper has to bring 
against the logical status of laws dealing with social wholes. A more 
important argument is, I suggest, that whereby he seeks to impugn 
any attempt to talk about an entity ‘as a whole’. Popper begins by 
distinguishing two senses of the word ‘whole’. It can, according to 
him, ‘denote (a) the totality of all the properties or aspects of a 
thing, and especially of all the relations holding between its con- 
stituent parts, and (b) certain selected properties or aspects of the 
thing in question, namely, those that make it appear as an organised 
structure rather than as a “mere heap”.”"' Popper then goes on to 
say that wholes in the second sense can be an object of scientific 
study—witness the experiments of Gestalt psychology; but wholes 
in the first sense—‘totalities’, one might say—cannot be: “The fact 
that wholes in sense (b) can be studied scientifically must therefore 
not be appealed to in order to justify the entirely different claim 
that wholes in sense (a) can be studied. The latter claim is un- 
doubtedly false. By making anything the object of study, we 
necessarily select certain aspects of it. It is not possible for us to 
observe, or to describe, a whole piece of the world, or a whole piece 
of nature; in fact, not even the smallest whole piece may be so 
described, since all description is necessarily selective. It may even 
be said that wholes in sense (a) can never be the object of any 
activity, scientific or otherwise. If we take an organism and transport 
it to another place, then we deal with it as a physical body, neglecting 
many of its other aspects. If we kill it, then we have destroyed 
certain of its properties and of all the interrelations of its parts, not 
even if we smash or burn it.”” 

‘All description is necessarily selective.’ As it stands, this is a 
somewhat cryptic remark. Perhaps what Popper means is that to 
talk of an entity ‘as a whole’ is to talk of all its properties: but to 
talk of all the properties of anything is to talk of an infinite number 
of properties: and since we cannot list an infinite number of 
properties, it follows that we cannot talk of anything as a whole. 
This interpretation is certainly borne out by a footnote that Popper 
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appends at this stage: ‘H. Gomperz. .. points out that a piece of the 
world, such as a sparrow anxiously fluttering about, may be described 
by ... widely different propositions, each corresponding to a different 
aspect of it... It is clear that it can never be the task of science to 
attempt the completion of such a list, which necessarily is infinite.’ 
But though it is true that we cannot list an infinite number of 
properties, it does not follow that it is impossible to talk about them 
summatively, i.e. that it is impossible to use the expression like ‘x as 
a whole’ to cover all the properties of x although we cannot in 
principle enumerate all these properties. If Popper wishes to reject 
all statements that can be unpacked into an infinite number of state- 
ments, then presumably he would have to sacrifice universal laws 
on the altar of this same principle. 

However, the quotation above from Popper seems to contain 
another argument: ‘It may even be said that the wholes in sense (a) 
can never be the object of any activity, scientific or otherwise.’ This 
suggestion, I take it, is that whenever a scientist makes an experi- 
ment or observation, it is always an experiment on, or observation 
about, not a physical body as a whole, but a particular aspect or 
series of aspects of a physical body; or alternatively, that it is always 
a test, not of a hypothesis about a physical body as a whole, but of 
a hypothesis about certain aspects of a physical body. But surely 
the antithesis here is out of place. For any experiment or observation 
intended as a test of the particular hypothesis could always be seen 
as a test of the general hypothesis—though not conversely. 
Anything that falsifies the particular hypothesis thereby falsifies the 
general hypothesis; and anything that confirms the particular hypo- 
thesis confirms—though, perhaps not to the same degree—the 
general hypothesis. Therefore it cannot be right to deny that 
scientists ever test general hypotheses; for in testing particular 
hypotheses they always ipso facto test general hypotheses.’* 

Of course, the truth is that no Holist or Historicist intends, in 
talking of society ‘as a whole’, to do anything so absurd as to talk 
of society in the totality of its properties. To put it at its lowest, 
the holistic plan of transforming society ‘as a whole’ clearly does 
not include transforming its spatio-temporal properties: nor pre- 
sumably does it include transforming it in its climatic, its dietary, 
even in certain of its emotional and cultural aspects. The Holist is 
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interested in transforming society in what he would consider to be 
its important aspects: and accordingly when he talks of society ‘as 
a whole’, may we not reasonably conclude that he means society 
in just those aspects? And however extensive a view he may take 
of them, we may be sure that he intends to stop somewhere short of 
their totality. And if he does, then he is clearly free of those logical 
strictures that Popper wishes to pass on his activities. Holistic 
planning may now be thought of as practically undesirable—but this 
is a very different conclusion from that which it at first seemed that 
Popper was intent on establishing. Moreover, this conclusion, so 
far from having repercussions on one’s political attitudes and inclina- 
tions, is no more than an expression of them. Holism does not, I 
believe, lead us into grave errors. What it does is to start from 
political assumptions which either are or are not erroneous. But 
whether they are or are not is a matter we must decide not as a 
point of logic but as a free exercise of political choice. 
IV 

The final and I think the most important charge that Popper 
brings against the Historicist methodology is that it is mistaken about 
the nature of natural law, for the so-called ‘Laws of succession’— 
which, according to the Historicist, ought to supersede the discredited 
‘sociological laws’—are properly speaking not laws at all. They are 
better described as ‘trends’. ‘It is important’ Popper writes, ‘to point 
out that laws and trends are very different things.”** Trends, he 
goes on to say, are particular statements and in comsequence any 
attempt to use them as if they were laws, i.e. in prediction, involves 
substantial error. 

It seems to me that this particular charge upon Historicism is the 
most important in Popper’s brief because it is that which is most 
truly logical: but is not for all that, really effective. For though 
I agree with Popper’s principal assumptions—namely, that all 
scientific predictions must be based on laws, and that laws must be 
distinguished from trends—where I cannot agree with him is in the 
way in which he conceives the distinction between laws and trends. 

How then does Popper conceive this distinction? Nowhere does 
he state this explicitly but if we look at the arguments that he uses 
against the Historicist’s ‘laws of succession’ we shall be able to elicit 
his criteria. It is this procedure that I shall adopt. 1. Popper’s first 
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argument is best stated in his own words. In connexion with the 
biological analogue to the Historicist’s laws of succession, he writes : 
‘Can there be a law of evolution? ...I believe that the answer to 
this question must be “No”, and that the search for the law of the 
“unvarying order” in evolution cannot possibly fall within the scope 
of scientific method, whether in biology or sociology. The reasons 
for this belief are very simple. The evolution of life on earth, or of 
human society, is a unique historical process. Such processes, we 
May assume, proceed in accordance with all kinds of causal laws, 
e.g. the laws of mechanics, of chemistry, of heredity and segregation, 
of natural selection, etc. They cannot, however, be described by a 
law, but only by a singular historical hypothesis. Universal laws 
make assertions concerning... all processes of a certain kind: and 
although there is no reason why the observation of one single 
instance should not invite us to formulate a universal law, and even 
why, if we are lucky, we should not hit the truth, it is clear that any 
law formulated in this or any other way must be tested by new 
instances before it can be taken seriously by science. In other words 
we cannot hope to test a universal hypothesis nor to find a natural 
law acceptable to science if we are confined to the observation of one 
unique process. Nor can the observation of one unique process help 
us to foresee future developments.’** 

First of all, a rather trivial ambiguity needs to be resolved. For 
that expression ‘unique process’ can be held to refer either to 
logically unique or to factually unique processes. Now I think that 
any attempt to secure logical uniqueness for a process other than 
by the use of some such description as ‘the sole...,’ is doomed to 
failure. For if we pick out an event by any description or number 
of descriptions not including one of this sort, it is always logically 
possible that there should be another event satisfying it. 

If this is so, then obviously there could not be laws about logically 
unique processes because it would be self-contradictory to assert 
something like ‘All the one x’s’. But it is quite as clear that no-one, 
not the most headstrong Historicist, has ever tried or wanted to put 
forward a law of such a sort. 

It is therefore, I think, clear that when Popper and the Historicists 
ask and, it seems, give such different answers to the question whether 
laws can be formulated about unique historical processes, they have 
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in mind factually unique processes. 

Now I can see no logical reason why we should not frame a law 
about processes of a certain type after having observed only one such 
process. And if that is so, then equally, it seems to me, there is no 
reason why we should not frame such laws when there has been 
and will be only one such process. The contrary view has, it is 
true, been often enough maintained—but then always by logicians 
who have insisted on seeing Induction primarily as a type of 
inference. For to them the validity of Induction somehow or other 
depended on what one might call the weight, the impressiveness of 
the premisses vis-a-vis the conclusion—and premisses referring to 
only one event of the type involved are clearly unimpressive to a 
degree. But such a view of Induction is on other grounds untenable. 
And if we drop it and substitute a view of Induction as the positing if 
universal hypothesis, then there seems no logical reason at all for 
insisting that there must be a multiplicity of events of a certain type 
before we can possibly frame a law dealing with such events."* 

2. However, there is another argument on which Popper really 
relies to effect his distinction between laws and trends. His real 
objection to the Historicists is not that, on the basis of one process, 
they profess to tell one about all processes of a similar sort—though 
at times this is what he seems to be saying: but it is rather that, 
on the basis of part of one process, they profess to tell one about 
the whole of that process. It is not so much that their laws of 
succession are generalizations made on insufficient evidence, as that 
they are not, properly speaking, generalizations at all. They specify 
no range of events over the whole of which they purport to hold 
good: but, rather, they describe a section, large or small, of a parti- 
cular historical process or event in time. Even the most ambitious 
of them—Condorcet’s Law of Progress or Comte’s Law of the Three 
States or Marx’s Law of Social Change—do not do more than 
describe the course of human history up to this moment (or up to 
the moment at which they were first enunciated). 

In each case, the Historicist ‘law’ is a mere singular statement about 
the past. Accordingly any attempt to use it in prediction is un- 
justified: not because, as a matter of fact, predictions derived from 
it prove unreliable but because, as a matter of logic, no predictions 
are derivable from it. It is, I take it, this singularity of Historical 
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‘laws of succession’-—and in consequence their uselessness for the 
purposes of prediction—that Popper wanted to signal by calling them 
‘trends’. 

Popper’s point might be brought out by means of an analogy. We 
might say that the Historicist Laws of Succession resemble those 
brief precis which appear at the head of each instalment in a serial 
novel telling us what has happened in the previous instalments. Now 
such precis are clearly mere narrative accounts of certain earlier 
events or processes in time. In consequence, any attempt to use 
such a precis taken in conjunction with some event in the present 
instalment, to make a prediction about the outcome is illegitimate. 
For we lack a law which alone would justify the predictive move. 

Yet, it might be countered, this is just what we so often do do. 
Weakness in the plot of a novel or a play is often betrayed by the 
way we manage .to predict, on the basis of what has happened so far, 
what will happen in the future. This is surely undeniable fact. 
Now if such an objection were raised, Popper would counter by 
admitting that the facts are undeniable but questioning the inter- 
pretation we put on them. For in every case where we seem to be 
making a prediction merely on the basis of the precis and some event 
in the present instalment, what in fact we are always doing is to use, 
implicitly, some law about human nature or human fortunes which 
alone justifies the prediction. So when, apparently on the basis of 
knowing that Henry has been getting deeply into debt and that he 
has been offered a large sum of money on rather doubtful terms, we 
safely predict that he will take the money and forget the con- 
sequences, the truth is that we make our predictions not merely on 
the basis of the precis and the single incident but on the basis of 
them taken in conjunction with a law about the recklessness of 
impecunious men. And this is, in principle, true of all such cases: 
of cases which concern the course of a novel and cases which con- 
cern the course of a history alike. Wherever this is the point— 
wherever we seém to be using a trend to make a prediction, we are, 
and must be, always also using a law, a law that takes as its apodosis 
the occurrence of events of the sort described in the trend. It is 
the failure to realise this additional element in the argument that 
leads us to think that trends, though manifestly particular statements, 
can yet justify us in making a prediction. 
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The substance of my criticism of Popper might be put by saying 
that to my mind he confuses two quite separate distinctions: that 
between laws and trends, and that between law-like sentences and 
trend-like sentences. The first is a logical distinction, the second a 
grammatical distinction. In the rest of this paper, I shall, first, try 
to make good my claim that these two fall apart, and then try to 
show the relevance of this claim to Popper’s argument. 

It is by now a truism of philosophy that two sentences can be 
similar in structure and appearance and yet have a different logic 
or use. And it is no more than an obvious extension of this point 
to say that the same sentence may, on different occasions, have a 
different logic or use. Let us now apply this to a particular case: We 
may, surely, distinguish, in English and similar languages, between 
sentences such as ‘All ravens are black’ and sentences such as “The 
history of the world reveals a continuous process of improvement in 
the human lot’, by saying that the former are ordinarily used to 
assert laws, and the latter are ordinarily used to assert trends. In 
this we have the distinction that I want between law-like sentences 
and trend-like sentences. 

Two questions now spring to mind. Can a law-like sentence be 
used to assert a trend? and, Can a trend-like sentence be used to 
assert a law? Now, the first of these questions, though interesting 
and important in itself, is not relevant to my criticism of Popper. 
But the second one clearly is, and I shall try to show that the correct 
answer to it is certainly in the affirmative. 

But we are not yet ready to answer it. For in giving a sense to 
the expressions ‘law-like sentence’ and ‘trend-like sentence’, it will 
be noticed that I did nothing about giving a sense to the expressions 
‘law’ and ‘trend’—but, rather, I talked as if a sense had already been 
given to them. Accordingly, I must now try to explicate them. 

In making the distinction between law-like sentences and trend- 
like sentences on the one hand, and laws and trends on the other, 
I wanted to distinguish between a grammatical classification of 
sentences and a logical classification of their uses. What we need 
then is a method of characterising the logical uses of sentences: and 
such a method lies to hand in the notation of logic. For what the 
logician does is first to set up a number of more or less abstract 
formule (less abstract in the case of the Aristotelian formulz, more 
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abstract in the case of the formule of modern symbolic logic) whose 

uses are exhibited in their interconnexions with other formule, i.e. 

in their entailments: and then, by bringing a large number of 

ordinary sentences under each logical formula as interpretations of 
it, to show in a very economical fashion the uses of such sentences. 

(Of course, for ‘sentence’, read ‘sentence as used ina particular way’, 

for, as we have seen, sentences can be used in such different ways as 

to have different logical uses.) 

Accordingly, our policy must be to define laws and trends in terms 
of logical formula. The relevant formule are (for my present 
purposes at least) the universally quantified formula, i.e. (x) fx—> gx 
(or in Aristotelian logic the universal proposition, ic. All S is P): 
and the existentially quantified conjunctive formula, ic. (Ex) fx gx (or 
in Aristotelian logic the particular proposition i.e. Some S is P). We 
can then say: 

(i) A sentence is used to assert a law when and only when it is 
used to assert an interpretation of a universally quantified 
implicative formula. 

(ii) A sentence is used to assert a trend when and only when it 
is used to assert an interpretation of an existentially quantified 
conjunctive formula.’ 

With these elucidations in mind, we can now rewrite our question, 
Can a trend-like sentence be used to assert a law?, as, Can a trend- 
like sentence ever be used to assert an intepretation of a universally 
quantified implicative formula (or universal formula)? And I think 
that the answer to this question is, yes. First, let me give an 
example of how this can be done in a particular case, and then I 
shall explain how I think this can be universalised. Let us take: 

The history of the world displays a continuous process of im- 

provement in the human lot. 

Here we have indubitably a trend-like sentence. But I do not see 

how it can be denied that there is a usage of this sentence such that 

it expresses what could also be expressed by saying: 

For all events, if one event is later than another event, then it 

displays an improvement in the human lot over that other event."* 

And this obviously asserts an interpretation of a universal formula: 

and in this way, the Law of Progress can be shown to be a proper 

law. I do not want to deny that there are other usages to which 
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this sentence can be put. And even less do I want to deny that 
when used to assert a law, it asserts a law that is both vague and 
false. All that I want to claim is that it can be used to assert a law. 

And there is a moral to be drawn from this example. For it pro- 
vides us with a general method of showing how trend-like sentences 
can be used to assert laws. For in each case we can rewrite the 
indicative sentence about the process as a whole, as a hypothetical 
sentence about the relations between the parts of the process. This 
is always possible. For it is analytic that every process has parts. 
Once we have discriminated the parts, we can further discriminate 
two different types of relations that invariably hold between them: 
first, the relation between the parts that allows us to construct the 
process out of them, and secondly the relation between the parts that 
gives the process its distinctive character. In the case we have just 
examined, ‘later than’ is the first or social relation, ‘is an improve- 
ment on’ is the second or descriptive relation. If we put the first 
into the apodosis and the second into the protasis of a universal 
hypothetical, we have a sentence that is equivalent to our original 
sentence, but also one that obviously asserts an interpretation of a 
universal formula.’* 

However it might well be claimed that simply by showing that 
trend-like sentences can be used to assert laws—if that is what I 
have done—I have still not controverted Popper. For his accusation 
against the Historicists is not that they treat as asserting laws those 
trend-like sentences that are used to assert laws but that they treat 
as asserting laws those trend-like sentences that are not used to 
assert laws. And unless I am prepared—as I clearly am not—to 
claim that all trend-like sentences are always used to assert laws, I 
must be prepared to admit the prima facie plausibility of this more 
moderate accusation. 

In order to rebut it, we need to be able to distinguish between 
trend-like sentences used to assert laws, and trend-like sentences used 
to assert trends. How then can we tell, on any given occasion, 
whether a given trend-like sentence does assert a law or not? 

But the question as it stands is ambiguous, and dangerously so. 
For expressions like ‘law’ and ‘trend’ have, besides the formal sense 
which I have already discussed, another sense which might be called 
a material sense. That is to say, sometimes these expressions may 
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be used to refer to statements of a certain sort, i.e. universal and 
particular statements respectively (the formal sense), and at other 
times they may be used to refer to processes of a certain sort, i.e. 
invariable and variable processes respectively (the material sense).*° 

Let us then first look at our question—How can we tell, on a 
given occasion, whether a trend-like sentence asserts a law or a 
trend?—with the words ‘law’ and ‘trend’ understood in the material 
sense. On this interpretation, the question is, of course, being used 
to raise the perennial problem of induction. And to this problem 
there is, I am sure, no general answer. If the ‘particular occasion’ 
and the ‘given trend-like sentence’ are specified, then of course a 
way can generally be devised: although sometimes, on account either 
of paucity of evidence or of insufficiency of technical competence, 
no answer is forthcoming. Sometimes if we wish to know, we must 
simply wait. 

If, however, we ask our question using the terms ‘law’ and ‘trend’ 
in their formal sense, an answer is, I think, more readily available. 
For the problem is to discover which of two formule the sentence 
is being used to interpret. To do so, we need to study the use to 
which the sentence is being put. But what sort of differences in 
usage are we to look for? Now surely the most important respect 
in which the use of a trend-like sentence used to assert a law differs 
from the use of that sentence when used to assert a trend is that in 
the first case the sentence is freely used in prediction and in the 
second case it is never so used. Here then we have our criterion 
for deciding whether a trend-like sentence asserts a law or not, i.e. 
whether it is used to predict or not. 

We are now, in a better position, to look at the more: moderate 
argument that I outlined above and said was possibly Popper’s: 
namely, that Historicists are guilty, not so much of treating trend- 
like sentences as if they asserted laws when in fact no trend-like 
sentence can assert a law, as of treating those trend-like sentences 
that do not assert laws as if they did. The force of this argument 
is, I think, now clear. For if Popper means ‘law’ in the material 
sense, then the accusation is simply one of wholesale historical 
inaccuracy—and such an accusation, while important in itself, need 
not concern us here. It is a charge belonging to history proper, not 
to the philosophy of history. If, however, Popper means ‘law’ in 
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the formal sense, then the accusation is self-contradictory. For what 
Popper has in mind when he talks of treating something as a law 
that is not a law, is, precisely, using it in prediction. But we have 
seen that the best test of whether something is a law or is not, is 
whether it is used in prediction or is not. Popper’s accusation, on this 
second interpretation, comes then to this: that Historicists insist on 
using in prediction that which they decline to use in prediction. And 
this cannot be right. It is not so much that the Historicists would 
be wrong if they did do this, as that we should be wrong if we said 
they did it.” 

However, though I think that Popper nowhere in his article pro- 
duces an effective logical indictment of the Historicist laws of 
succession, he does, I think, by implication, make some effective 
practical points about the craft of scientific history. And I should 
like to conclude this paper by briefly indicating what I take these 
to be: 

1. Historians, under the influence of Historicism, have far too 
readily accepted something as a law which in fact is false: something 
which does not, that is to say, describe a law in the material sense of 
that word. 

2. Historians have often been led into doing this by injudicious 
extrapolation. And the influence of Historicism has certainly been 
all on the side of making historians think that all scientific prediction 
is extrapolative in character. 

3. Historians are often inconsistent in their treatment of laws and 
trends: that is to say, on one occasion they treat a sentence as 
asserting merely a trend and then on another treat the same sentence 
as asserting a law—with apparently no good reason for such 
fickleness. 

But these practical strictures reveal not exactly the poverty of 
Historicism but—what no Historicist would ever deny—the poverty 
of poor Historicism. Whether Historicism can in practice ever be 
anything but poor is a matter not for philosophers but for historians 
to settle. 
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per: “The Po of Historicism’. In three parts. 

ECOMOMI A NS. Vol. . Pp. 86—103; pp. 119—133. Vol. XII. 
PP. 69—89. 

* ibid. Part I. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 99. 

en aan arian ae Se onnie eae since it is 
possible to think ef laws containing some non-alt as well as some 
Sees sentinans to Ses ee that yet might with a certain leniency 

be regarded as technological: t is to say, laws containing non-altera' 
conditions that are known to be either generally or invariably satisfied. For 


engineering purposes: and so is clearly technological in use, at least. 

* ibid. Part II. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 121. 

5 All are examples given by Popper, op. cit. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 121. 

* ibid. 

’ ibid. N.S, Vol. IX. p. 123. 

* ‘Our main point is this: it is difficult enough to be critical of our o 
mistakes, but it must be nearly impossible for us t i 
attitude towards most of our actions which involve the lives of many men. 
To put it differently, it is very hard to learn from my big mistakes’. 

—. N.S. Vol. IX. p. 131. 
* ibid. N.S. Vol. IX. p. 124. 

'° ibid. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 124. The quotation within this quotation is 
from Karl Mannheim’s Man and Society. The italics are Popper’s and not 
Mannheim’s. 

" ibid. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 126. 

** ibid. N.S. Vol. XI. p. 127. 


‘* There is, it seems to me, another and more powerful argument that 
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‘wholes’, in this sense: but it is one that far as I can see, no- 
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all such descriptions or laws are either tautological or self-contradictory. 
For either we predicate of a thing ‘as a whole’ one of the properties that we 
intended by talking of it ‘ ‘as a whole’, and so our statement is tautological : 
or else we predicate of it a property that we have implicitly denied it in 
our total se of its properties, and so our statement is not only false 
but necessarily false 

** ibid. N.S. Vol. XII. p. 73. The italics are Popper’s. 


'* ibid. N.S. Vol. XII. p. 70. cf. note 13 to Chapter 13, The Open 
Society and its Enemies, London 1945, p. 306: “There can be no 
“law of evolution”. There is a evolutionary hypothesis, stating that 
life on earth has developed in certain ways. But a universal or natural law 
of evolution would have to state a hypothesis concerning the course of 
development on ali planets (at least). In other words wherever we are 
confined to the observation of one unique process, there we cannot ‘hope 
to find, and to test, a “law of nature’ 

‘* Indeed in the passage quoted above, seems to place more 
emphasis on the difficulties of confirmi such 2 w than on the difficulties 
of constructing one. Now if by ‘con 4 means 
finding of more than one favourable instance, then it is clearly a tautology 
to say that for a law to be confirmed there must be more than one event of 
the type specified in the law. But even if we set aside the difficulties that 
notoriously attach to the notion of an ‘instance of a law’, the i 
problem is whether we can ‘take seriously’ a law that has not been 
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in this very simple sense. Can we not ‘accept’ a law on the basis of the 
indirect support it receives when direct support is absent? Until such a 
contention has been clearly disproved, it seems arbitrary to relegate a certain 
Se ee oe Oe oS Ce ee ee ee ee ee 
class of events 


** Of course, these elucidations are not adequate for all purposes. The 
first elucidation aay does not do justice to the facts that we can derive 
counterfactuals . The second one certainly fails to distinguish 
between trends and other particular propositions. But they bring out the 
point that is relevant to the present issue, i.e, the distinction between propo- 
sitions that taken in conjunction with initial conditions justify our prediction 
of further conditions, and those that do not. 

"* The more or less intuitive method that I use here, for deciding whether 
a certain sentence can be used to assert an interpretation of a given formula 
may be formulated in a more rigorous fashion. To do this, we should have 
to introduce the notion of the literal translation of a logical formula. By 
this I mean a sentence in a natural language that yet portrays or rejects 
in the most unambiguous fashion possible the structure of the formula that 
it is used to translate. So a literal translation of 

(x) fx > gx 
would be: 


For <4 things of the requisite sort, if anything is human, then 

it is 
We can then say that a sentence can be used to assert an interpretation of 
a given formula if and only if it is possible to construct a chain of sentences 
(a) having the sentence in question as its first term and the literal trans- 
lation of the given formula as its last term, and (b) in which the transition 
from any term to its immediate successor in the chain can wo be 
said to involve no change of meaning. (And by using the rather weak word 
‘plausibly’ here, I show that all I insist on is that for any pair of adjacent 
sentences there must be one but not necessarily more than one use of each 
on which they are equivalent in meaning). If any sentence has such different 
uses that it can serve as an interpretation of more than one 7 formula, 
it follows that there will be more than one chain of the kind I have specified 
with that sentence as its initial term. 


** The most important objection that could be raised to this procedure is 
that if we do re-write trend-like sentences as if they were laws, we only do 
so a in that we try to explain the process involved not ty showing it 
to be a function of some other process but by showing it to be a function 
of time. But the objection is not very cogent. In the first place, in the 
case of some laws of succession, the sort of succession involved is not merely 
temporal (it may be e.g. hereditary) and so the process in question would 
not merely be a function of time but would be a function e.g. of the parental 
relationship. So the thesis that the human race reveals a steady biological 
deterioration, would come out as: For all human beings, if one human being 
is the son of another, then he or she is biologically inferior to that other person. 
Secondly, I do not anyhow see what is wrong in saying that a certain 
process z merely a function of time. It may be unsatisfactory to do so— 
the difficulties of fitting such an explanation into a significant general theory 
and its uselessness in practice are obvious matters. But for all that, we 
may be able to do no better. And we could certainly do worse. For we 
could be totally ignorant of what relationship to anticipate as holding 
between successive events—other, that is, than that of one following the 


** Compare a similar ambiguity in the word ‘history’, i.e. aieneny s as the 
record of what happened in the past, and history as what happen So 
Is p part of history? might mean, Is p the sort of thing set daa ts in , ~ 
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books?, or Did it en? There might be a general method of answering 
the question. ere could not be a general method of answering the 
second. 


*! It seems to me that Popper in fact confuses the material and the formal 
senses of the word ‘trend’ when, for instance, in discussing Marx, he writes: 
‘The reason for hjs failure as a prophet lies entirely in the poverty of 
historicism as such, in the simple fact that even if we observe to-day what 
appears to be a historical tendency or trend, we cannot know whether it 
will have the same ap ee tomorrow’. The Open Society and its 
Enemies, Vol. II. p. 81. cf. the anal confusion in the case of the word 
‘law’ which is prevalent amongst philosophers, ¢.g. the question, “What 
reason can be given for believing that causal laws will hold in the future, 
or that they have held in unobserved portions of the past?’ Bertrand Russell: 
Our Knowledge of the External World, 1 London, p. 224. 
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uring the first half of this century the founders of modern 
Sociology revealed to us the social roots, social functions and 
organizational problems of the various religious movements. 
Max Weber and Durkheim laid the foundation. Philosophers like 
Troeltsch, social historians like Tawney and sociologists like Karl 
Mannheim carried the process further, showing many detailed con- 
nections between political, social and religious developments. To-day 
we have arrived at the stage when mass observation and surveys enable 
the sociologist to obtain a more detailed picture of the religious 
attitudes in contemporary society. But surveys, like those under- 
taken in France by Le Bras, Boulard and Daniel seem to suggest that 
the study of the social role of religion to-day implies the simultaneous 
study of the social role of irreligion. 

I would like to attempt to make some contribution to the ‘sociology 
of irreligion’ by investigating the social and cultural characteristics 
of one of the most striking modern anti-religious movements, mid- 
Victorian secularism. The sociology of irreligion has obviously to 
deal with the various forms of the intellectual and political opposition 
to the traditional religious views, as far as these are socially relevant. 
The history of mid-Victorian freethought is, of course, only an episode 
in the history of modern anti-religious movements, but it has many 
characteristics which make it an important object of investigation. 
For instance, nearly all pre-Victorian doctrines were revived and 
popularised by its promoters, the organizers of the first English anti- 
religious mass movement. Further, this English freethought move- 
ment gained a special historical importance because of its close 
association with those social and political conflicts which make the 
mid-Victorian period such a fascinating one for the student of society. 

Examining the rise of the nineteenth century popular freethought 
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in England one is driven to the conclusion that it was a movement 
with a double origin, a result of two forces, one intellectual, the other 
social. The intellectual force was the scepticism and rationalism of 
scientifically educated deists from Voltaire to Priestley and the more 
radical views emanating from d’Holbach, and Thomas Paine. These 
ideas were gradually permeating the politically and intellectually 
mobile stratum of the British public. The social force which 
carried this intellectual movement farther and farther from its centre 
was the strong dissatisfaction of politically and economically under- 
privileged groups. These groups demanded a rational and convincing 
doctrine proving the possibility and necessity of radical social change. 
They found it in the rationalist doctrine popularized among them by 
a new type of journalist and editor. The learned artisan of London, 
but also the intellectually more alert elements among the factory 
workers and artisans outside London, were soon drawn into the 
vortex of this popular movement. But the propagandists of free- 
thought found it rather difficult to conquer those districts where anti- 
clericalism had already found a popular expression in Dissent. 

A new phenomenon after 1800 was the growing feeling among 
the more educated section of the British working class that not only 
the spokesmen of religious denominations, but also the basic teachings 
of Christianity were strengthening the powers opposed to reform. 
There were, of course, exceptions to this rule; many Chartists for 
instance recognized the democratic tendencies and sometimes even 
revolutionary potentialities of the Primitive Methodist movement and 
often succeeded in enlisting the help of its spokesmen. This, how- 
ever, only happened in some districts outside London and the views 
of the Chartist leadership were hardly affected by this tactical alliance. 
Another exception was the interest of some educated working men 
in Unitarianism which since the time of Priestley and Dr. Price had 
become more and more rationalistic and politically radical. Neverthe- 
less, Unitarianism did not penetrate into the beliefs of masses, it 
remained the religion of advanced middle-class radicals, humanitarian 
scientists and professional people. Many of these, however, co- 
operated in the role of friends and advisers of the politically more 
radical spokesmen of British working-class groups. Leaders and 
members of Unitarian congregations publicly defended persecuted 
secularists and atheists, but at the same time attempted to moderate 
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their anti-religious zeal. However, the influence of Unitarianism on 
the masses—as apart from the leaders—was minimal. 

Up till the beginning of the nineteenth century the popular mass 
movements protesting against existing social conditions found a 
mainly religious form of expression, their world view, their theory 
of man and society was as a rule Christian and the offensive was not 
directed against the basic truths and sources of revealed religion, but 
only against the representatives of the established religious organisa- 
tions. Primitive Methodism, which spread over England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was the last of these religious 
revolts—anti-clerical in form, yet Christian in content. 

In the industrial centres of England a new, rival, form of popular 
revolt was spreading and took up the gauntlet, not only against the 
upper classes and the clergy, but also against the Christian faith and 
morality itself. Since 1817-1832, the period of radical awakening, 
the main stream of plebeian radicalism was harshly anti-religious, 
although it sometimes borrowed its organizational forms from Primi- 
tive Methodism. Propaganda was often conducted in weekly 
‘classes’ and ‘missionaries’ were sent over the country, closely follow- 
ing the Methodist example. These popular radical movements repre- 
sented a strange mixture of the popular enthusiasm and moral fervour 
characteristic of Methodism and of the rationalism learned from the 
philosophers of enlightenment and from Thomas Paine.’ 

This shift in the theoretical foundations and moral principles of 
the movements expressing popular discontent, might be explained 
by the conditions of life in the industrial centres of England and by 
the intellectual currents to which the population there was exposed. 
The extreme misery—material and spiritual—on the one hand, and 
the growing prestige of science, technology, economics and medicine 
on the other, helped to produce a new type of worker, artisan an? 
tradesman, educated not by the Bible alone, but also by popular s.mi- 
scientific tracts and the speeches of plebeian agitators, spreading 
democratic ideas 

However, if we wish to understand the vehemence of the anti- 
religious agitation in nineteenth century England, we must take a 
further fact into consideration—the official persecution of the propa- 
gandists of the plebeian brand of radicalism and freethought. As 
Elie Halevy wrote, Richard Carlile entered prison as a deist and left 
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it is an atheist.? Most of Carlile’s successors in popular freethought 
propaganda, like Watson, Hetherington and MHolyoake were 
imprisoned, and were hardly ‘reformed’ by the treatment they 
received in Victorian penal institutions. Bradlaugh as well was prose- 
cuted, and although he escaped imprisonment, he could never forget 
that as a young boy he had been rejected by his family because of his 
atheistic views. Even the most aggressive propagandists of nineteenth 
century freethought always regarded themselves as the persecuted 
representatives of progressive ideas serving an under-privileged 
stratum of the population. 

It is impossible to give here a detailed analysis of the evolution 
which led to the fusion of the utilitarian views on man and society, as 
formulated by Helvétius, with the democratic ideas reaching England 
and France at the time of the American Revolution. The main 
architects of this synthesis were eminent thinkers, Bentham and 
Condorcet. But it was not in this philosophical form that the ideas 
of social progress and democracy became popular among the English 
working class. It was Thomas Paine, the journalist of the American 
and French Revolutions who popularized the programme of demo- 
cracy and progress in the form of a rather illogical republican deism. 
His books were published in England between 1791 and 1796. The 
Society for Constitutional Information was very active in spreading 
Paine’s Rights of Men and The Age of Reason and both books 
became very popular. In spite of the suppression of the books, and 
the prosecution of the editors which soon set in, Thomas Paine’s 
writings were widely read.° 

Richard Carlile was converted to Paine’s teachings and to revo- 
lutionary ideas by his fellow mechanics in a London workshop in 
1816. The London workers were strongly attracted by Paine’s attacks 
on the churches, his belief in democracy and his plans for a radical 
social assistance policy. 

In 1817 Carlile decided to publish and spread radical works pro- 
hibited by the authorities. He offered his services to Wooler and 
Sherv-in, and took risks which these radical publishers wanted to 
avoid. He re-published Paine’s writings, but was soon imprisoned 
for his activities. Carlile remained in prison from 1819 to 1825.‘ 
While in prison he was converted to the neo-Malthusian doctrine of 
the Utilitarians. This was due mainly to the influence of Francis 
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Place who started his neo-Malthusian propaganda activities in 1822. 
When, however, Carlile himself began to make propaganda for the 
limitation of the birth rate, Place and his friends were shocked by 
Carlile’s undiplomatic approach to this delicate problem.° 

Carlile’s influence among London ultra-radicals remained strong 
for a few years, but when the authorities ceased to give him publicity 
by persecution, his influence diminished. During the forties, how- 
ever, his personality and methods regained some of their popularity 
among the freethinkers organised by Holyoake. 

In the intervening period it was Robert Owen’s activity which 
dominated the scene. The popularity of Owen’s theories in the 
thirties and early forties shows that in many industrial centres of 
England working class groups were ready to accept radical anti- 
religious ideas. Owen, without being philosophically trained, or even 
a bookish man had assimilated many of the ideas, developed by 
Helvétius, Condorcet, Priestley, Godwin and Holcroft. Owen’s 
method of self-education was somewhat unorthodox, being based on 
discussions with learned friends and private practical experience. 
During his Manchester years—in the seventeen nineties—Owen had 
long discussions with his Unitarian friends, among whom Dalton 
made a particularly deep and lasting impression on him. 

They discussed in this circle the views of the progressive philoso- 
phers on the formation of human character and the perfectibility of 
social institutions. Owen was convinced that it was his own discovery 
that the character of men was ‘made for them’ by social circumstances, 
inheritance and education, and proclaimed that they should not be 
judged by the standards of traditional morality and religion. He 
believed that men should be reformed through co-operation and 
education, which were powerful tools in the fight against material and 
moral misery. All this implied for him belief in the ‘laws of nature’ 
and in an abstract Deity but also the rejection of traditional 
Christianity. In his New Moral World Robert Owen wrote as follows : 
‘the priesthood first adopt most effective measures to create vice and 
to force man to become bad, and then they turn round . . . and say 
that men are bad by nature... All the theology now taught is 
worse than useless: in the new moral world the priesthood must be 
abolished and all works of theology destroyed’. (Part III. pp. 55-56, 
published in 1842). 
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Nevertheless, there was also a religious strain in Owen’s personality. 
His early Methodist training, his interest in the ideas of social reform 
of the Quaker, John Bellers, and in the experiments of the Shakers, 
at the beginning of his career, and finally, towards the end of his 
life his ready concessions to the representatives of Christianity, show 
that he was much nearer to Christian humanitarianism than he him- 
self realized. But he was foremost a child of the industrial revolution 
who believed in the miraculous power of science and modern tech- 
nology, in the redemption of man through science. Having no sense 
of political realities he believed that by convincing the rich and the 
powerful he would be able to reform radically society, but when 
during his propaganda campaign in London in 1817 he openly 
declared that all religions were wrong and prevented men from 
finding truth and happiness, the respectable classes turned their 
back on him and after 1820 his followers consisted mainly of artisans 
and industrial workers.* 

It is not necessary here to outline the various common ventures of 
rationalistic radical working class leaders and Owen during the 
twenties and the thirties; they ranged from co-operative ‘community 
building’ to abortive attempts at trade union organization. Important 
however, in this context is the growth of a nation-wide propaganda 
organization, led and financed by Owen during the second half of 
the thirties. At the Manchester Congress of the Owenite Society 
in 1837 it was decided that a ‘social missionary’ and tract society 
should be established to spread the Owenite gospel of rationalism. 
In 1838 the Owenite Society was reorganized under the name of 
‘The Universal Community Society of Rational Religionists’ and six 
missionaries were appointed. Among these were Lloyd Johns, who 
later became a Christian socialist and Hollick, an Owenite worker, 
educated at the Birmingham Mechanics’ Institute. A year later 
Holyoake, the future organiser of ‘secularism’, applied for the job of 
‘social missionary’ of the Society of Rational Religionists. It was 
Hollick who advised him to apply for this job. He was entrusted 
with propaganda work and lectured mainly in the Owenite ‘Hall of 
Science’ in Sheffield. 

George Jacob Holyoake started work at a Birmingham workshop 
as a small boy. Up to his twentieth year he was ardently religious; 
first he was a member of the local Baptist group and later moved as 
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a seeker of the truth from chapel to chapel. He began Sunday 
preaching together with such men as John Collins who later became 
one of the founders of the Chartist churches in Birmingham. At 
the age of seventeen he was a student and later became a tutor at the 
Birmingham Mechanics’ Institute—an offshoot of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute—where he came under the influence of excellent 
Unitarian teachers. But this near-Unitarian period did not last long. 
Owenism had a strong foothold in Birmingham, and Holyoake 
although at first vehemently opposing it, at the end became converted 
to Owen’s doctrine.’ 

At the time of Holyoake’s appointment as ‘social missionary’ the 
Society of Rational Religionists had more than sixty branches in 
various centres of England. Their Sunday services were attended 
by thousands of people and much money was spent on erecting 
buildings for propaganda and discussion. These .were the so-called 
‘Halls of Science’ or ‘Social Institutions’. London had them, as did 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Coventry, Bradford, Halifax, 
Leeds, Glasgow and other towns. The sermons, the hymns, the tracts 
were all aiming to raise the millenarian expectations of the working 
man and to spread the Owenite gospel of redemption through science, 
co-operation and ‘community building’. Understandably, a reaction 
soon set in. The Bishops raised their voices in the House of Lords 
and the authorities objected to teaching and collecting of money by 
lay persons on Sundays. The Central Board of the Society, there- 
fore, advised the social missionaries to sign a declaration prescribed 
by law (79, Geo. III.), which gesture would have protected them from 
further interference by the authorities. This declaration, however, 
included a statement according to which the signatories were 
protestant Christians and believers in the Gospel. Consequently a 
split occurred: Holyoake, Southwell and two others of his colleagues 
revolted against the Central Board and as an act of defiance published 
an atheistic periodical The Oracle of Reason. Southwell was 
imprisoned for blasphemy. Holyoake, exasperated by these events, 
made a public irreligious declaration, and by 1842 he too found him- 
self safely in prison. 

During the weeks preceding his trial Holyoake met two men who 
were to have a determining influence on his future activities. One 
was Richard Carlile, the veteran of republican and freethought 
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agitation, the other William Ashurst, Robert Owen’s solicitor. In 
certain respects, however, Holyoake disagreed with Carlile: he 
thought it was wrong for popular agitators to question the historical 
authenticity of the Bible; he did not think much of the attempts 
undertaken by the Rev. Robert Taylor to explain Christianity as an 
astrological myth, although Taylor was an associate of Carlile and 
was imprisoned for the same offences. Holyoake’s discussions with 
Carlile at this time show him as an atheist inclining towards an 
attitude which he later defined as ‘secularism’. Nevertheless, he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Carlile’s method of fighting for freedom 
of speech and of the press, by risking imprisonment—the ‘method of 
moral resistance’ as Holyoake called it. 

Inspired by Carlile’s example Holyoake defended himself in court 
by a propaganda speech lasting nine hours which, although it seemed 
to impress the court and the audience, did not save him from being 
sentenced to six months imprisonment for blasphemy. Carlile was 
already dead when Holyoake came out of prison. He decided to con- 
tinue Carlile’s work. Owen’s solicitor, William Ashurst, gave him 
advice and helped him financially in his new ventures. This radical 
solicitor was a friend of republican refugees from the Continent and 
his house had become a centre where Chartists and radical Members 
of Parliament met the republican refugees and made plans to liberate 
Poland, Hungary and Italy. Ashurst contributed articles to Holyoake’s 
weekly The Reasoner and assured him the collaboration of Mazzini 
and other republican refugees. 

Between 1842, when Holyoake left prison, and 1846 when he 
started The Reasoner, there was a period when Holyoake, without 
giving up his independence, again collaborated with the Owenites. 
He published a periodical called The Movement. The articles 
printed by Holyoake in this paper, contributed substantially to the 
rapid disintegration of Owenism. He strongly criticised the irrespon- 
sible handling of the affairs of ‘Harmony Hall’ in Queenwood, 
Hampshire, which was the last experiment in community building 
undertaken by the Owenites. The experiment came to an ignomi- 
nious end and the Owenite movement underwent a fundamental trans- 
formation. Owenite socialism receded into the background, the 
missionaries drifting into radical politics, freethought propagandism, 
practical co-operation, or Christian Socialism. Many of the ‘Social 
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Institutes’ and ‘Halls of Science’ became centres for anti-religious 
propaganda. Now it was Holyoake who strengthened by his reputa- 
tion as the martyr of freethought, attempted to unite the scattered 
Owenite groups with the Chartists and the followers of Carlile into 
a universal organisation of freethought.* 

Holyoake’s first anti-theological pamphlets were published— 
between 1842 and 1852—by his friends Henry Hetherington and 
James Watson. His Rationalism: a treaties for the times (1845) 
shows clearly his evolution from the Owenite theory towards 
‘secularism’. Hetherington and Watson had both served terms of 
imprisonment for the sale of prohibited books or unstamped popular 
newspapers. Both were early supporters of Robert Owen; they took 
part in the foundation of various Owenite and Chartist working class 
associations in London and sat on the committee which in February 
1837 drew up “The People’s Charter’. 

Hetherington was educated at the London Mechanics’ Institute. 
Watson was a completely self-educated man, a labourer, converted to 
radicalism and freethought by the works of Cobbet and Richard 
Carlile. In 1822 Watson joined Richard Carlile’s bookshop in the 
City. He was one of the nine employees arrested for selling Carlile’s 
publications. After a year in prison, which only strengthened his 
republican and anti-religious convictions, he learned the art of print- 
ing and financed by Julian Hibbert, a freethinker and Owenite, he 
established himself as a publisher of prohibited books. He published 
d’Holbach’s System of Nature and several other anti-theological 
books. Watson’s editorial activity thus constitutes a link between 
Carlile’s militant period and that of Holyoake.° 

Watson’s part in the neo-Malthusian movement made history. We 
saw how Carlile had compromised the movement by publishing his 
own crude views on the matter in a pamphlet in 1826. In the 
thirties Watson published and distributed Robert Dale Owen’s tract, 
‘Moral Physiology’. Robert Dale Owen was the son of Robert Owen. 
During the second half of the twenties he moved away from his 
father’s optimistic views and developed his own variant of the neo- 
Malthusian attitude. In writing his book Robert Dale Owen’s aim 
was to replace Carlile’s tract on this subject by one more acceptable 
to the American public. By reprinting this book in London Watson 
restarted the English neo-Malthusian propaganda. Robert Dale 
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Owen also encouraged an American physician Dr. Knowlton to write 
a book on the same subject. Knowlton’s book, The Fruits of 
Philosophy was also reprinted by Watson, and between 1834 and 
1877 forty-thousand copies of this book were sold. It seems probable 
that Francis Place, whom Watson admired, was consulted before 
these books were reprinted for the British market. When Holyoake 
and his brother bought from Watson his printing press and stock-in- 
trade in 1852, Robert Dale Owen’s and Dr. Knowlton’s books were 
among those taken over, and were to cause some trouble twenty-five 
years later.*° 

Another interesting figure with whom Holyoake co-operated was 
the religious Chartist, Thomas Cooper. This Methodist preacher 
turned Chartist orator during the stormy years of 1841-42. In his 
autobiography Cooper gave a moving account of his experiences 
among the starving workers of Leicester. It was the desperate utter- 
ances of these workers which first shattered the faith of this religious 
man. His experiences in Stafford prison did the rest, and when he 
left prison he became a freethought propagandist. His propaganda 
work was based on Strauss’s Life of fesus which was published in 
England in George Eliot’s translation in 1846." 

Both Thomas Cooper and Holyoake were for a time members of 
the Unitarian congregation of South Place Chapel, Finsbury, the 
former taking the place of its preacher, W. J. Fox. Fox, more a 
Benthamite than a Unitarian, played an active part in radical politics 
in the forties. Together with Ashurst he organized the ‘Mazzini 
Lobby’, the so-called ‘People’s International League,’ and Thomas 
Cooper, Watson, Hetherington and Holyoake all joined it. 

During the forties Holyoake had friendly contacts with several 
members of the South Place Chapel Congregation. Some of these, 
like Harriet Martineau and Miss S. D. Collet helped to finance 
Holyoake’s propaganda work. Others, like Mrs. Taylor, who later 
became the wife of John Stuart Mill, were rather critical towards 
Holyoake. John Stuart Mill himself time and again helped Holyoake 
financially and in 1848 sent him the first edition of his Principles of 
Political Economy, which Holyoake partly reprinted in The 
Reasoner.'? Holyoake was obviously very proud of the interest which 
Mill showed in his ventures and mentions him as one of the three 
thinkers who helped him to formulate his doctrine of secularism. The 
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first was Francis Newman, the brother of the Cardinal, a classics 
scholar, Professor at University College, London, where Holyoake 
had attended some lectures in 1847. Before 1830 Newman was a 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, but abandoned his fellowship foz 
reasons of conscience. However, he remained a philosophical theist 
and exerted a moderating influence on Holyoake. The second was 
a rather different man, George Combe, a Scottish lawyer, who 
accepted and popularized the phrenological theories of Gall and 
Spurzheim and had an extraordinary influence on the general public. 
A rich enthusiast had financed cheap editions of Combe’s book The 
Constitution of Man—the popular bible of medical determinism and 
optimism. Holyoake was among those who were deeply impressed. 
Between 1847 and 1851 George Combe published essays in which 
he proposed the establishment of a national system of secular educa- 
tion. It is in Combe’s writings that Holyoake found the definition 
of the term ‘secular’, which he accepted. The third thinker men- 
tioned by Holyoake was John Stuart Mill. Miéill’s influence and that 
of the Utilitarian tradition is difficult to assess. In his autobiography 
Holyoake asserts that John Stuart Mill ‘approved my proposal as a 
useful departure from the theologic thought of the day, ever obstruc- 
tive of secular improvement’. (Sixty Years, Vol. II, p. 293). However, 
we know that Mill objected when in 1848 in The Reasoner Holy- 
oake quoted Mill as a fellow fighter. This, of course, did not prevent 
Holyoake, and after him Bradlaugh, from quoting Mill as the 
scientific authority behind the neo-Malthusian movement. Mill 
seemed later, although somewhat uneasily, to accept this role and 
financed both Holyoake and Bradlaugh when they stood for Parlia- 
ment.'* 

Holyoake never grew tired of emphasizing that secularism 
stood for ‘the utilitarian rule of morals in society’ and accepted ‘the 
utilitarian law of duty’ which prescribes the use of ‘material means 

. . . for the attainment of human improvement’. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that his ‘utilitarian secularism’ is a vulgarised and adulter- 
ated version of utilitarian thought. 

Holyoake’s ideas on the problem of organization are more original 
than his semi-philosophical doctrine. His object in writing on the 
principles of organization was to replace the haphazard propaganda 
methods of the freethinkers, their unsystematic lecturing and 
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pamphlet printing, by something more methodical and effective, 
comparable to the Anti Corn Law League, which Holyoake so much 
admired. 

In his little book The Organization of Free-Thinkers (published 
by Watson in 1852) Holyoake unfurls the flag of secularism and call; 
upon his adherents to organize themselves. In his odd style he 
declares that ‘secular philosophy is the Province of Man—the issues 
of which can be tested in life’. Its aim is to explain that ‘Science is 
the sole Providence of Man’. If mankind realizes this truth man will 
become ‘master of his fate’. Secularism further establishes a morality 
which is ‘independent of Christianity’ . . . ‘Secularism trusts reason, 
science and experience only’. It teaches that ‘fair and open discussion 
of opinion is the highest guarantee of public truth’. In the same 
pamphlet Holyoake announces that ‘a council of friends’ has set up 
‘a secular society’ in London and has established The Reasoner as 
its organ. The members of this Council now invite other persons to 
organize themselves for the attainment of the objects of secularism. 

Holyoake then proceeds to explain the best ways to set up an 
organization. But what is an organization? ‘An organization is an 
articulated human machine . . . a selection of earnest men to build 
up such a machine’. The adherents of secularism should form com- 
mittees in every locality, they should meet in private houses once a 
week in order to prepare a public meeting and in order to communi- 
cate with the central society. What is required is ‘propagandism by 
tongue, pen and example’. The organizers should display ‘an 
austerity of conduct’ which is indispensable ‘for self defence’. ‘Un- 
governed nature must be disciplined’. Holyoake warns his readers 
not to forget that ‘the Government disbelieves in the consciences of 
a few persons, we must therefore make the few many, and then they 
will regard us’. 

The founder of ‘secularism obviously wanted to organise a power- 
ful propaganda apparatus which would at the same time act as a 
pressure group and help to eliminate the legal obstacles to freethought 
propaganda 

One year later in another booklet Organization—Not of Arms but 
of Ideas he gives further details of his theory on the functions of 
organized groups. His booklet was published as the first number of 
‘the ‘Cabinet of Freethought’, a slim volume adorned with a portrait 
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of Bentham on the cover. Holyoake explains that organization is 
another name ‘for the machinery of repetition’. Its aim is ‘the con- 
centration of the will upon a few facts’. Great Britain is governed in 
this age by public opinion, and the Anti Corn Law League was the 
first ‘modern combination’ designed ‘to make that opinion a special 
power’. ‘The organization of the idea is commenced’. The daily 
press performs a similar function, the press is ‘the great drill-sergeant 
of the public’ which ‘day by day without interruption is gradually 
disciplining the great army of the people’. 

He then urges that the working classes should form organizations 
governed by ‘an animated spirit’ and should renounce the construc- 
tion of ‘mechanical contrivances for the assembling of people for the 
sake of uttering threats’. It is the adherent of ‘moral force’, Chartism 
who speaks here and demands the renunciation of mass violence. 
Holyoake sees well the dangers of mass organizations—even when 
violent methods are avoided; the individual who joins an organization 
loses his liberty; the ‘associates’ become the masters of the individual. 
To some extent this is inevitable: ‘organization is a peril as well as a 
power,” but there is a way out, if organization is based ‘on intelligent 
co-operation and not on blind obedience’. 

By 1854 Holyoake’s organizing activity had obtained some remark- 
able results. The Reasoner and Holyoake’s extensive propaganda 
tours had a growing echo and he was enabled to establish, together 
with his brother Austin, an ambitious ‘Freethought Institute’ in 
Fleet Street, which was to be the centre of the organized freethought 
brotherhood. It was a combination of editorial office, bookshop and 
a so-called ‘Political Exchange’ which was intended to be the meeting 
place of English radicals and foreign republican refugees. Holyoake 
also succeeded in organizing eight branches of his Secular Society 
in London and seventeen in provincial centres. By 1856 eleven 
new branches were established in England and Scotland. The 
membership of the societies was not high. It was around two thousand 
—The Reasoner sold about three thousand copies per week. But 
the audiences listening to Holyoake’s and later to Bradlaugh’s 
speeches and to the debates taking place between these freethought 
spokesmen and the defendants of Christian truths were much more 
impressive. Bradlaugh was able sometimes to attract as many as 
five or six thousand listeners to his meetings. During the period of 
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his leadership the number of societies rose to seventy-two, but the 
increase in members was less significant than this figure would seem 
to indicate. The circulation of the National Reformer, however, rose 
rapidly.** 

Examining the list of books published by Holyoake and spread by 
his Freethought Institute and secularist societies, we are struck by 
the predominance of authors connected with Chartism and Owenism. 
We find there, among others, Bronterre O’Brien’s Life of Robespierre 
and Thomas Cooper’s critical examination of the Gospel history. 
There is a report on Henry Hetherington’s trial for blasphemy; 
Owen’s various lectures, as well as Charles Southwell’s Socialism 
Made Easy and Supernaturalism Exploded. But mixed up with this 
layer of freethought propaganda we find the cheap editions of the 
classics of eighteenth century English and French deism and atheism : 
David Hume’s Essays on Miracles, d’Holbach’s System of Nature, 
Volney’s Ruins of Empires, and Annett’s Free Enquirer, all obvious 
sources for anti-Christian propaganda arguments and gospel criticism. 
The post-Napoleonic radical propagandists are represented by 
Cobbett, Richard Carlile and his friend the ‘infidel missionary’ 
Robert Taylor. The American apostles of free thought, Francis 
Wright and Elihu Palmer are there, as well as the transatlantic neo- 
Malthusians, Dr. Knowlton and Robert Dale Owen. Speeches and 
essays of the continental refugees, Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledrud Rollin 
and Victor Hugo were also edited and spread, and to these was added 
the crop of Holyoake’s propaganda labours, more than thirty essays on 
secularism, organization and co-operation. The list of ‘works pub- 
lished’ contains also a cheap edition of Godwin’s Political Fustice and 
fifteen books and pamphlets written by Thomas Paine. 

The list of ‘works supplied’ by the Freethought Institute shows 
the names of Holyoake’s middle class friends. Non-sectarian theism 
is represented by Francis Newman and W. J. Fox. The Christian 
socialists, Maurice and Kingsley are also admitted, as well as positi- 
vists like Auguste Comte, Harriet Martineau and G. H. Lewes, and 
finally John Stuart Mill and George Combe. This list gives a picture 
of the spiritual food mixed by Holyoake for the English freethinkers.'* 

But Holyoake’s control of the secularist movement did not last 
very long; in fact he never was able to create an absolutely unified 
movement. Already in 1852 another former Owenite propagandist, 
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Edward Truelove, who during the eighteen forties was secretary of 
the Owenite ‘Social Institution’ in John Street, established himself 
as bookseller and editor of ‘advanced literature’ in the city. Holyoake’s 
hold on the movement was even more endangered by the fact that his 
adversaries, the fire-eating atheists of London, published a rival 
periodical The Investigator which soon became Bradlaugh’s propa- 
ganda instrument. In 1856 there was a clash between Bradlaugh 
and Holyoake because the latter opposed Bradlaugh’s aggressive 
bible criticism. Two years later Holyoake’s opponents in the London 
Secular Society raised Bradlaugh to the presidency, and ousted 
Holyoake. Bradlaugh’s adherents, using unscrupulous methods also 
succeeded in ruining the Freethought Institute and The Reasoner. 
It is in fact tragic-comic that Holyoake, who spent so much time 
drafting the right principles of organization should have so easily 
lost his hold upon the movement which owed-so much to him. 
Holyoake’s moderation and scruples were a handicap in his struggle 
with his radical opponents, who rejoiced when Bradlaugh succeeded 
in transforming the network of Secularist Societies into an instru- 
ment of aggressive atheistic propaganda. Later attempts to establish 
a compromise between Bradlaugh and George Jacob Holyoake invari- 
ably failed and Holyoake’s influence in the movement during the 
seventies and eighties was decreasing. He was very active, how- 
ever, in the field of practical co-operation. Holyoake gradually 
became the leading theoretician and propagandist and finally a sort 
of international patron saint of co-operation. After Bradlaugh’s 
death in 1891 Holyoake’s influence increased. He was very active in 
setting up the Rational Press Association, which enlisted the more 
scholarly advocates of non-theological thought, like Huxley and 
Leslie Stephen. Its task was not so much aggressive agitation as 
education. In the end Holyoake’s programme seemed to triumph 
over that of Bradlaugh, although the quarrel between Bradlaugh’s 
circle and Holyoake continued almost until the latter’s death in 
I 906.'* 

It would be difficult to find two men having more opposed views 
on matters of propaganda and tactics than Bradlaugh and Holyoake. 
It is true that in their youth both were strongly impressed by the 
example of Richard Carlile. Both became intimate friends of Car- 
lile’s widow and of the members of his circle, who were agitating 
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in the temperance halls and the parks of London during the forties. 
Both wanted to continue Carlile’s work and to fight for freedom of 
speech and press from all restraints imposed by the authorities and 
the churches. But in fact it was Bradlaugh who was nearer to the 
views represented by Carlile, an amalgam of anti-Christianity, 
republicanism and neo-Malthusianism coupled with a criticism of 
socialist theories. Carlile and Bradlaugh were strongly individualistic, 
whereas Holyoake wanted to replace economic competition by a 
co-operative system. Although Bradlaugh also gave space in his 
periodicals to news on co-operation, he warned his readers not to 
sacrifice success in a wider field for local successes through co-opera- 
tive ventures. The ultimate social panacea for Bradlaugh, as for 
Carlile, was the limitation of the birthrate. According to Bradlaugh 
this is the only ‘scientific’ answer to poverty and low wages and 
should be spread by a loud public propaganda. Although Holyoake 
himself was a neo-Malthusian he believed that propaganda in these 
matters should be restrained, or else it would do more harm than 
good. This, of course, was a consequence of his basic view that free- 
thinkers should refrain from aggressive methods and should lay 
stress on the moral aspects of self education. These doctrinal and 
tactical differences are reflected in the propaganda material added 
by Bradlaugh to the stock which he and Truelove had taken over 
from the Freethought Institute. They stopped spreading the books 
written by Holyoake and included more books of an ‘advanced’ 
nature in the list of Truelove’s ‘Reformers’ Library’ and the other 
series edited by Bradlaugh. Among these are the numerous hand- 
books and pamphlets containing Charles Bradlaugh’s bible criticism 
and the new message of German monistic materialism, represented 
by Biichner. Bradlaugh, as did several continental atheists, attempted 
to base his atheistic philosophy both on Biichner’s monism and on 
Spinoza’s doctrine which he interpreted materialistically. 

Bradlaugh and Truelove gave great publicity to books on neo- 
Malthusianism. Their favourite was a book advocating the most 
radical brand of neo-Malthusianism, the anonymously published 
Elements of Social Science. The author of this book was a Scottish 
doctor, George Drysdale who advocated the passing of laws which 
would enforce birth control and who envisaged a radical change of 
the institution of marriage. This book obtained an enormous circu- 
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lation through more than thirty-five new editions. Dr. Drysdale 
was a regular contributor to the National Reformer where Bradlaugh 
in 1861 launched his appeals for the formation of a Malthusian 
League. But these attempts became successful only after the 
sensational Bradlaugh-Besant trial in 1877. It was in this year that 
Knowlton’s Fruits of Philosophy, issued by Bradlaugh’s associate 
Charles Watts, was seized by the authorities. Bradlaugh’s opinion 
was that Watts did not fight this decision according to the traditions 
of militant atheism. He, therefore, together with Annie Besant re- 
published the book and notified the authorities that he would begin 
to sell it again. A trial followed, but Bradlaugh and Annie Besant 
were finally acquited. This was the best possible propaganda for 
Bradlaugh’s neo-Malthusianism. More than 180,000 copies of 
Knowlton’s book were sold in the years following the trial, and a 
neo-Malthusian pamphlet written by Annie Besant in 1879 The 
Law of Population sold 175,000 copies in twelve years. The neo- 
Malthusian League was launched with Bradlaugh as president and 
Annie Besant as secretary and organized mass meetings in different 
parts of the country. The success of the English movement had 
repercussions all over the world. 

It was a great blow to Bradlaugh when Annie Besant, his most 
valued propagandist became a socialist in 1885 and a few years later 
joined the theosophical movement. Annie Besant was seeking a 
brotherhood of men founded on love and solidarity and the cult of the 
heroes and martyrs of freethought, the hymns and ceremonials of the 
Secularist Society obviously failed to satisfy this need. At the same 
time Bradlaugh lost another young collaborator, Edward B. Aveling, 
a Fellow of University College, whose task was to popularise the new 
evolutionary views on man and nature among the freethinkers. He 
was the author of The Student’s Darwin (published by Bradlaugh’s 
Freethought Publishing Co. in London in 1881). He too joined the 
socialists.*” 

Whilst the leaders ot treethought organised their societies and 
editorial undertakings for the task of spreading ‘advanced thought’ 
throughout the financially weaker sections of the English peopie, they 
themselves took part in various political actions as well. They could 
count on the consumers of freethought propaganda to follow them into 
this wider field. Both Holyoake and Bradlaugh, although disagree- 
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ing on matters of doctrine and the style of propaganda, marched in 
the same direction. Both took part in the historical task of re- 
assembling the scattered Owenites and Chartists and of leading them 
under the flag of freethought away from the sectarian and utopian 
socialism of Owen and the hopeless isolation of Chartism towards a 
co-operation with middle-class radicals. Their aim was the demo- 
cratization of English politics and their final goal a republic. But on 
their way they worked for co-operation, suffrage and legislative reform 
alongside radicals like Bright and Mill. 

The great moment of their political activities arrived wien the 
struggle for the suffrage reform was reopened by the radicals. In 
1864 both Bradlaugh and Holyoake joined the National Reform 
League which was supported by the trade unions, and fought a 
popular campaign for suffrage reform. Both secularist leaders were 
on the council of the League, took part in the mass demonstrations 
in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square in 1866, saw the Reform Bill 
carried and, together with the other leaders of the Reform League, 
stood for Parliament in 1868 but all of them were defeated. Twelve 
years later Bradlaugh was elected in Northampton, but Holyoake 
never got into Parliament. The freethinkers cannot be regarded as 
unsuccessful as far as the democratization of English political life and 
public opinion is concerned, but they were unable to create a working 
class group in Parliament or a republican party.'* In the eighties a 
new generation of freethinkers rose against them, a generation which 
did not believe that co-operation and the limitation of the birth rate 
were satisfactory answers to the social problems of British labour. 
These freethinkers joined the socialists against the wishes of Brad- 
laugh and Holyoake. 

Thus with respect to political methods and economic aims Holy- 
oake, Bradlaugh and their followers were much more moderate than 
their forerunners the early Chartists and Owenites and their 
successors. It was in the realm of foreign policy that they gave vent 
to their revolutionary radicalism. Their hostility towards the rulers 
of continental monarchies knew no limits. They were ready to go 
very far on the road of conspiracy with men like Mazzini, Orsini, or 
Simon Bernard and they even provided them with bombs and war 
funds. Bradlaugh developed a sort of Orsini cult when his friend 
was executed for his bomb outrage in 1857, but Holyoake was horri- 
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fied when he heard that the bombs which had passed through his 
hands were used to blow up innocent people in Paris. Nevertheless, 
even Holyoake had his own theory on the justification of tyrannicide 
and remained faithful to it, in principle at least, until the end of his 
life. At the time of the Orsini bomb outrage Truelove published a 
pamphlet justifying tyrannicide and was promptly arrested by the 
authorities. This interlude shows how near these Victorian free- 
thinkers were to the Russian nihilists of the sixties and seventies 
who were nurtured on the same brand of literature. 

In 1860 George and Austin Holyoake, together with Ashurst, 
organized the English ‘Garibaldi Legion’; its headquarters were at 
the Freethought Institute in Fleet’ Street. Bradlaugh, between 1861 
and 1873 undertook a series of mysterious‘ voyages through Italy, 
France, Spain and Germany as a contact man between the republican 
refugees in London and the local underground organizations. 

Thus the political methods of these post-Chartist radical leaders 
evidenced a split mind; constitutional and evolutionary when British 
political life was discussed, they became revolutionary and con- 
spiratorial when they turned towards foreign policy. However, they 
avoided Marx and Engels. Holyoake branded both the Marxists and 
Bismark as ‘Ceasarian’ socialists, and Bradlaugh met Hyndman in 
public only in order to convince the audience that socialism meant 
the end of liberty. The secularist leaders fought for the realization 
of the programme of republican leaders like Thomas Paine, Mazzini 
and Ledru Rollin: the liberation of mankind from the tyranny of 
aristocrats, priests and kings, and the organization of an international 
league of liberated peoples. After 1870 they became somewhat disil-. 
lusioned when facing the realities of United Italy and republican 
France, but until the end they remained faithful to the programme 
of Thomas Paine, republished his books, commemorated his birthday 
and preserved his relics as objects of veneration. 

How far does the history of organized freethought in nineteenth 
century England give us clues to the general sociological character of 
popular anti-religious movements? In order to answer this question 
the evolution in continental Europe and in the United States must 
also be taken into consideration. In periods when modern demo- 
cratic ideas begin to affect societies there seems to be a tendency 
towards a fusion between the freethought doctrines and popular mass 
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movements. The clash between traditional religion and a ‘scientific 
world view’ becomes a political issue. The outcome depends on two 
main factors; one is the degree of industrialization and urbanization, 
the other the social character of the dominant form of religion. In 
these situations organized freethought attempts to function as a 
surrogate of the traditional religious ties of society. During a period 
of transition it claims to be able to replace the traditional religious 
creeds by a popular, dogmatic variant of scientific world views and 
utilitarian principles of morality. It also attempts to give its adherents 
the feeling of belonging to a community and lifts them from the state 
of isolation into a newly formed group which is integrated by the 
service of higher purpose. The cult of the precursors, martyrs and 
leaders, the new secular ceremonials, hymns, sermons and festivals 
are all intended to serve this object. 

The double function of the freethought movements is to 
disintegrate the traditional world view and morality on the 
one hand, and on the other hand to build up a new dogma, 
a new system of ethics and a new community. This double 
character of organized freethought is reflected in the personalities 
of the leaders who emerge at the head of these movements. They 
attempt to establish a brotherhood of freethinkers and to make them 
conscious of their role, but they also aim at the disintegration of 
established communities. Consequently they are complex characters, 
but they are not all of the same mould. In some leader types con- 
structive strivings dominate, whereas in others these are only peri- 
pheral and destruction is the central motive. It is the constructive 
type which often reminds us of religious leader-personalities. They 
are fervently devoted to the welfare of their fellow men and some 
form of redemption of humanity is the one aim of their life. They 
seem to regard the defeat of ‘superstition’ as a necessary means to 
this end, but nothing more. Men like Owen and Holyoake impress 
us as ascetic and devoted missionaries of a new religion, ‘the religion 
of humanity’ as Thomas Paine called it, or ‘the religion of charity’ as 
Owen called it.’* 

In the other type destruction seems to be the governing passion. 
They are the representatives of the ‘metaphysical revolt’, analysed 
by Albert Camus in his L’Homme Révolté. They act as ardent 
liberators, but their aim is to liberate the sovereign individual from 
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a tyranny which they see represented by gods, kings and priests. 

Finally I would like to mention another conclusion emerging from 
the study of organized freethought movements: their popular 
influence as agents furnishing surrogates of religion and as builders 
of human communities is transitory. They seem to be unable to 
replace the old bonds of society and to give man living in an indus- 
trial society a higher purpose and a new morality. Stronger, more 
attractive creeds arise and compete successfully with the freethought 
movements in the task of creating new bases of community. These 
are the messianic mass movements of modern socialism and 
nationalism. When trusted lieutenants of Bradlaugh join the ranks 
of socialism, when Holyoake’s freethinking co-operators federate 
themselves with socialist labour, the basic weakness of freethought 
is revealed. It is unable to satisfy the moral and material needs of 
the fourth estate, but helps to prepare the soil for the reception of 
the socialist creed. 

How far the disintegration of the traditional religious attitude 
prepares the soil for messianic forms of nationalism cannot be dis- 
covered by an analysis of the English evolution. For an answer to 
this question we must look to Germany or Italy, where the outcome 
of the social and intellectual struggles has been manifestly different 
from that in England. 
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Population Problems by Warren S. Thompson. 
Pp. vii+488. New York: McGraw Hill, 1953. 52s. 


This is the fourth edition of a well-known work by one of America’s 
leading demographers. Since the previous edition in. 1940 there has 
been a vast addition to the literature and statistics of population, and 
in order to do justice to it Professor Thompson has rewritten practi- 
cally the whole book. We are given a clear and comprehensive 
survey of the subject, ranging over such topics as the history of popu- 
lation theory, population growth and the industrial revolution, trends 
in natality, mortality and migration, political aspects, the problem of 
quality, and population policy. Special attention is given to popula- 
tion problems as they appear since the Second World War, and ‘there 
is naturally a bias towards using illustrative material about the United 
States. The author has succeeded admirably in compressing a wide 
variety of facts into narrow compass; a notable example of this is his 
illuminating chapter on the composition of the Negro population of 
the United States. 

A writer on demography faces a dilemma; his subject matter 
touches life at so many points that he has to decide whether to con- 
fine himself to the modest task of recording statistical facts or whether 
to present an intepretation of these facts. Can the demographer 
produce a theory which explains satisfactorily the range of puzzling 
phenomena revealed by vital statistics? Or should he leave this to 
specialists who look at the data from particular points of view, e.g. 
the economic or the sociological? Professor Thompson says that 
‘no attempt will be made in this book to develop a complete theory 
of population. The chief factors in population growth will be studied 
in some detail on the assumption that there is no natural law of 
population growth but rather that the conditions of life, both physical 
and social, determine this growth and that it varies from group to 
group as these conditions vary’. (p. 46). Thus, the general approach 
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is eclectic and the book is for that reason all the better as an intro- 
duction to a many-sided subject. 

There are, however, certain topics on which the author has strong 
views. Chapter XVI on ‘Industry and Commerce as Bases for the 
support of Population’ rests on the notion that international division 
of labour and foreign trade are harmful to nations in the long run. 
In the words of Professor Thompson, ‘A country depending largely 
on industry and commerce for prosperity is at the mercy of economic 
vicissitudes in all parts of the world . . . We are becoming more 
and more aware of the inconveniences and dangers of dependence on 
foreign trade’. (p. 339). A good deal of attention is devoted to the 
relative decline of Great Britain and we are told that it is doubtful 
whether she ‘can maintain her present population at a level of living 
commensurate with that of other countries where the dependence 
on industry and commerce is relatively less’. (p. 330). This discussion 
is open to question from more than one point of view. The enrich- 
ment of nations through division of labour is far more significant 
than the incidental inconveniences or dangers; if a country is flexible 
it can adapt itself to deep-seated changes in technique or consumer 
demand, as, for example, Denmark did in the crisis of the late 19th 
century. Pushed to its logical conclusion Professor Thompson’s 
thesis implies that all nations should strive to be self-sufficient, and 
this surely is the road to general impoverishment. 

The book rightly rejects the optimum theory as being static and 
recommends that we should study the interaction between changes 
in income per capita and changes in the rate of population growth. 
Much work, both theoretical and empirical, remains to be done in this 
field. Population growth is likely to figure more prominently in the 
future as an endogenous variable in models of economic growth. 

At a time when population problems are widely debated, it is 
important that expert surveys should be available in language that 
the layman can understand. The book under review is to be recom- 
mended to the general reader as well as to students of demography. 
Useful bibliographies are given at the end of each chapter; it would 
also have been an advantage if the chief statistical sources had been 
enumerated at the end. The price, alas, is 52 shillings. 
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Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology by Karl 

Mannheim. . viii+311. London: Routledge and 

Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953. 25s. 

This is the second of two volumes which between them contain 
the bulk of Karl Mannheim’s shorter scientific papers. The first 
volume was published in 1952 under the title Essays in the Sociology 
of Knowledge. This contained translations of six of the author’s 
essays published in German periodicals between the years 1923 and 
1929. The editor of these publications is Dr. Paul Kecskemeti of the 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California, who contributes an 
elucidatory introduction. 

This second volume is divided into four parts. Part I, entitled 
Structural Analysis in Sociology, contains three chapters. The first, 
‘Structural Analysis of Epistemology’, is a translation of Mannheim’s 
doctoral thesis. The second chapter is the long dissertation on 
‘Conservative Thought’. This sets out and illustrates in scholarly detail 
Mannheim’s characteristic method in the development of a ‘sociology 
of knowledge’ and the central concept of the ‘styles of thought’. The 
idea is that as in the history of art there are styles characteristic 
of an age or school, so too in the history of man’s intellectual pur- 
suits there are characteristic styles of thought—mediaeval, Renais- 
sance, Liberal Romanticism and so forth. The third chapter—‘The 
History of the Concept of the State as an Organism: A Sociological 
Analysis’—applies the same scholarly technique to a well worn theme. 
The first two chapters of this part of the book belong to the general 
context of the previous volume, but the third chapter makes the 
transition to the line of thought developed by Mannheim after he 
came to England. This study has not been previously published. 
From internal evidence it appears to have been written in the late 
nineteen-thirties. 

Part II is devoted to German and Western Sociology. It con- 
tains three short essays on respectively ‘American Sociology’, “The 
Place of Sociology’ and ‘German Sociology’ (1918-1933). In these 
the author applies his techniques for the sociology of knowledge to 
sociology itself. 

Part III on Sociological Psychology contains two brief papers 
which reflect Mannheim’s growing interest in contemporary develop- 
ments in psychology. The first of these considers ‘A few concrete 
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examples concerning the sociological nature of human valuations’ in 
which the author displays another extension of the range of his vast 
erudition to embrace a great diversity of current movements in 
psychological thought. The second essay, ‘On war conditioned 
changes in our Psychic Economy’, is a more scrappy discussion (but 
‘scrappy’ only in comparison to the impressively high standards 
which the author has established for himself in other writings) of 
the relevance of psycho-analytic theories for sociology. 

The concluding Part of this book consists of the four lectures 
delivered at Manchester College, Oxford, in 1938. They bear the 
title: Planned Society and the Problems of Human Personality: A 
Sociological Analysis. They contain reflections on the subject 
which was his major preoccupation in the last ten years of his life. 
Here we see him, as the editor aptly puts it, arguing on two fronts. 
He is searching for the third alternative to laissez-faire liberalism on 
the one hand and totalitarian planning on the other; and he looks 
for his solution in the findings of ‘sociological psychology’—a 
sociology of knowledge and of rational behaviour based upon a 
deeper understanding of human personality. 

It cannot be pretended that the volume is easy reading. The 
doctoral dissertation is just about as abstruse as anyone could wish 
or expect a doctoral dissertation to be. It is a pity that it had to be 
placed first in the collection of essays. Even the Editor who valiantly 
attempts (with moderate success) to elucidate the author’s dominating 
concept of ‘structure’ has to concede that there is a certain ‘formidable 
and rarified abstractness’ in Mannheim’s earlier writing. But there 
can be no doubt that the Editor is right in saying that he was pro- 
foundly influenced by the Anglo-Saxon mind—which on the whole 
prefers a statement that is clear to one that is profound. So the 
persevering Anglo-Saxon reader who reads on beyond the doctoral 
dissertation from the earlier to the later writings will find the demands 
upon his powers of abstraction decreasingly exacting, and he will find 
his efforts increasingly rewarding. These efforts will be especially 
rewarding to all whose field of interest lies in that terra incognita 
which lies between and unites the realm of sociology with the realm 


of psychology. 
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The Rise and Decline of Liberalism by Thomas P. Neill. 


Pp. xi+321. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1953. $5.50. 


Humanism and Education in East and West. Pp. 224. 
Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O., 1953. 8s. 6d. 


A Century’s Changes of Outlook—The Hibbert Cen- 
tenary Lecture by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel. 
Pp. 22. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


According to the jacket of the first book under review, Dr. Neill’s 
‘unique estimate of the historical value of Liberalism . . . elevates 
the work above the level of redundant summary’. It would have 
been more correct to say that Dr. Neill’s estimate of the historical 
value of Liberalism detracts from his brilliant summary. 

Dr. Neill, who is Professor of History at St. Louis University, 
writes extremely well, and his account of the rise and decline of 
Liberalism (with a capital L, as distinct from liberalism as a mental 
attitude) is most thought-provoking. But Dr. Neill the scholar and 
Dr. Neill the prophet are constantly at loggerheads with one another. 
It is not that evidence is in any way suppressed or distorted for the 
sake of proving a particular theory, but rather that the author arrives 
at conclusions which the evidence simply does not warrant. Dr. 
Neill maintains that Liberalism in the long run inevitably leads either 
to anarchy or to despotism. But the evidence which Dr. Neill 
presents lends no support to such a conclusion. Welfare Liberalism, 
as he describes the most recent era of Liberalism, does not in fact 
countenance the state’s exercise of ‘despotic control over every 
citizen’s every act’. Admittedly, Liberals who at one time held an 
atomistic view of society and inveighed against any kind of state 
interference, at a later time invoked protection of the state from the 
very rules of the game they had thought ordained by nature. But 
was this really due to the fact that ‘whereas classical Liberals rejected 
the reality of society to write the individual big, welfare Liberals 
have rejected the reality of the human person to safeguard the 
sovereignty of society’? Was it not rather because Liberals had be- 
come aware of new dangers to human freedom? Dr. Neill’s evidence 
certainly points to the latter explanation rather than the former. 

The trouble is that Dr. Neill does not distinguish clearly enough 
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between doctrinaire Liberalism and pragmatic Liberalism. Most of 
his conclusions logically follow from doctrinaire Liberalism, but the 
greater part of the book is concerned with telling the story of prag- 
matic Liberalism. If Dr. Neill had made a sharper distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of Liberalism, he would not have dismissed 
the mental attitude of liberalism (with a small 1) ‘as being too general 
for profitable discussion’ and as ‘a generally accepted thing’. He 
would have discovered that some Liberals have been more 
‘notoriously illiberal’ than others, and that in fact whenever Liberalism 
is animated by a liberal spirit, neither anarchy nor despotism is the 

The U.N.E.S.C.O. publication under review consists in the main 
of addresses delivered and essays written by the participants in an 
international round table discussion which was held in New Delhi 
in December 1951. Under the chairmanship of Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
fifteen eminent philosophers from eleven different countries dis- 
cussed ‘the concept of man and the philosophy of education in East 
and West.’ This was ceftainly an ambitious project; too ambitious 
perhaps, if the object of the conference was to arrive at general con- 
clusions and specific recommendations. But before one can hope 
for agreement, there must be mutual understanding; and conferences 
like this one do foster such understanding. 

The most striking thing about the discussions was that, while the 
participants were far from unanimous on the broad issues of the 
concept of man, his nature and his education, their differences did 
not correspond to the conventional division between East and West. 
There were often wider divergences among Eastern representatives 
than there were, say, between a particular Indian and a particular 
Frenchman. No single concept of man emerged which was ex- 
clusively Eastern or Western. As one of the Indian representatives 
put it, ‘the world of philosophy cannot be divided into watertight 
cultural blocks’. 

The participants were perhaps not typical representatives of East 
and West; most of them had travelled extensively and had had much 
contact with other civilizations. But this in itself proves that differ- 
ences in attitudes, in so far as they do exist between East and West, 
are neither intrinsic nor immutable; they can be modified by means 
of cultural contacts. These are now possible on a scale unknown 
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before, and having read the U.N.E.S.C.O. report one feels they 
should be encouraged by every available means. 

It is easier to write a big volume about the changes of outlook that 
have taken place during the last hundred years, than to give a concise 
and illuminating account of these changes in a single lecture. Only 
a first-class mind can do justice to such a task without making 
commonplace statements and vague generalizations. 

There is certainly nothing trite or nebulous about Viscount 
Samuel’s masterly Hibbert Centenary Lecture. He sets out to ‘try 
to recall what was the climate of opinion a century ago, in order to 
compare it with today, and then seek the moral’. Some of the issues 
that were subjects for debate in the 1850s have been settled beyond 
challenge, but many of the old problems remain disputed and new 
ones have beer added. ‘It is clear beyond doubt or denial that 
Western civilization is sick in its very soul.’ To alleviate the malady 
is the task of philosophy and religion, but it must be ‘philosophy 
that is lucid, keeping close to experience, . . . thinking more about 
life and less about thinking’ and religion that is not ‘entangled inex- 
tricably with ancient theologies’. Such is the broad argument of 
Viscount Samuel’s lecture. 

A theme that runs through all three books under review is that the 
nineteenth century conception of man’s inevitable progress is no 
longer tenable. Dr. Neill discusses at length the faith of classical 
Liberalism in ‘progress’ as a law of nature and shows how naive this 
faith was. At the U.N.E.S.C.O. conference the point was brought 
up again and again that the East need not pass through the same 
stages as the West, and thar in terms of absolute progress the West 
could no longer be considered ahead of the East. Viscount Samuel 
tells how it was hastily assumed that the law of evolution guaranteed 
the continuous ascent of man, and how this was found to be a 
delusion. As one of the French representatives at the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
conference put it, ‘the greatest crisis of all time appears to be the 
price paid for a line of evolution which it is difficult to continue 
calling “progress” ’. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
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Essay in Politics by Scott Buchanan. Pp. xiii + 236. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. $3.75. 


Philosophy and the Ideological Conflict by C. S. Seely. 
. 317. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 


$5.00. 


For Mr. Buchanan the size of the modern state and the contra- 
dictory claims of ethics and economics have resulted in an almost 
total frustration of the representative principle, and this frustration 
is increased by the interposition, between citizen and state, of vast 
and impersonal corporations such as the labour unions and capitalist 
cartels. It is by the reform of the internal regimes of these corpora- 
tions that the author sees a solution to our present problems. He 
wants to see such corporations statutorily forced to provide their 
membership with forms of government which, on a small scale, 
imitate that of the federal government of the U.S.A. Each corpora- 
tion would have to establish a regular procedure for the election of its 
governing body; this governing body itself should be a bi-cameral 
legislature, ‘one house like the early British General Court or the 
present House of Lords, representing the stockholders, and the other 
a Court of Directors, or a House of Commons, representing managers, 
engineers and workmen’; and so forth. 

It must be said that the reviewer finds difficulty in seeing why 
these particular reforms in these particular corporations should lead 
to a more complete participation of the masses in deciding their own 
destinies. To create a constitution is one thing; to get people to 
participate in operating it is something quite different. British trade 
unions, for instance, have constitutions which, in many cases, provide 
for a maximum of member participation, but all the more recent studies 
show that members decline to participate unless very crucial or very 
exciting issues are at stake. Similarly, a comparison between citizen 
participation in local elections in this country and in General Elec- 
tions seems to show that interest in public affairs is greatest when 
these affairs are fought out on a national arena than when fought 
out on local or domestic issues. There is, therefore, no reason to 
suppose that the creation of elaborate constitutions or corporations 
would lead to a greater measure of participation in decision-making. 

The second of the works reviewed here, that of Mr. Seely, is of a 
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different order. Mr. Seely argues that today, for the first time, the 
whole world has become affected, and indeed, is activated by the 
practical conclusions of two dominant attitudes to life which he calls, 
respectively, ‘idealism’ and ‘materialism’. He argues that only by 
an understanding of these major philosophical questions can we hope 
to avoid a major confrontation of the rival philosophies which, with- 
out this understanding, will lead to a situation soluble only by the 
exercise of brute force—in short, by a third world war. In order to 
achieve ‘peace, however unstable, without any sacrifices of freedom, 
progress, or human welfare’, Mr. Seely has produced this work in 
which he sets forth first the main tenets of what he calls idealism, 
and then the main tenets of what he calls materialism. The result 
is a various, curious work of more than 300 pages, in which we are 
taken through Greek idealism, mediaeval idealism, renaissance 
idealism, and German idealism, to the idealist ideologies of the present 
day. Similarly, ‘materialism’ (which occupies two-thirds of the 
book) is reviewed up to the age of Marx and then, for the rest, is very 
largely an attempt to analyse the Marxist system. 

Students of political philosophy will find some difficulty in accept- 
ing some of Mr. Seely’s statements. ‘Ancient idealistic (mystery) 
religions and ancient idealistic philosophies came from the same 
source, and were invented and used for the same purpose—for control 
of society’. ‘Kant developed a philosophy based mainly on high- 
minded but vital abstractions, which tended to discourage effective 
revolutionary action against the reaction of the period. He was for 
‘goodwill’ only, and said that nothing is absolutely good but goodwill. 
This idea was the highpoint of German idealism, and it correctly 
sums up this philosophy’. 

Even odder than Mr. Seely’s judgments on the great western philo- 
sophers is his division of the population of the world into two great 
classes—the conscious and unconscious idealists and the conscious 
and unconscious materialists. Among the former, we find, are no 
less than fifty groups of people ranging from those ‘who believe in 
supernatural intervention of the force of man’, ‘the chief owners and 
employers in capitalistic society’, ‘the uneducated majority’ and so 
forth, until we end with the fiftieth group which is ‘those who believe 
that democracy is impossible without a competitive economic system’. 
Per contra, supporters of materialism (or, as Mr. Seely calls them, 
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the ‘leftists”) include ‘scientists and intellectuals’, ‘leaders of organized 
labour’, ‘the intelligent minority’, and so forth to the fiftieth group, 
viz., ‘those who contend that democracy will not suffer if capitalism 
is displaced by socialism’. Readers will also be charmed by the list 
on pages 212-214 of 100 people of great importance in the develop- 
ment of civilization ‘who were progressives of their period and 
locality’; all of these, of course, in the materialist (‘leftist’) camp. 
Here Ikhnaton jostles side by side with Aristide Briand, Jane Addams, 
William the Silent, Ernest Bevan, and the Baron D’Holbach. Readers 
will also be gratified to learn that Britain does. not figure in the list 
of ‘socialistic dictatorships’ on pages 186-187, since, as Mr. Seely 
puts it, ‘the 1945-51 Attlee Labour Government of Great Britain 
had some of the characteristics of a socialistic dictatorship but it 
actually was a socialistic democracy’. 

Mr. Seely and Mr. Buchanan give evidence in their works of being 
both sensitive and high-minded; and certainly it is this which has 
encouraged them to put their thoughts on paper and to disseminate 
them. Unhappily, good intentions are not quite good enough. Per- 
haps the kindest thing that can be said of the intellectual calibre of 
both these books is to say that neither of them is required reading. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF S. E. FINer 
NortTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Family and Colour in Famaica by F. M. Henriques. 
Pp. 196. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1953. 18s. 


Dr. Henriques has written a straightforward account of contem- 
porary Jamaican society. He shows how for the Jamaican there is 
no real alternative to acceptance of the values and the way of life of 
the dominant white minority: the descendants of a heterogeneous 
collection of imported slaves can have no indigenous culture of their 
own. But complete identification with white society can never be 
achieved since the Jamaicans cannot (except within the narrow limits 
of cosmetic art, of which some of them make the most) alter the 
colour of their skins or the texture of their hair. Hence in a com- 
munity with no formal colour bar, colour is still a major factor in 
social discrimination and the source of immeasurable personal frus- 
tration and anxiety. The class hierarchy is mainly a matter of shade: 
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the lighter you are, the higher you rank. True social mobility is 
thus precluded: those who are born black are almost without excep- 
tion destined to stay at the bottom. No wonder that the poison 
spreads into family life, or that the fair-skinned child tends to be 
spoiled at home and preferred at school. He (or she) is the family’s 
good investment. 

Dr. Henriques, himself a distinguished Jamaican, writes with 
admirable—perhaps even, as Professor Meyer Fortes suggests in a 
stimulating introduction, excessive—detachment. His material has 
been collected on the spot, and the picture which he draws is vivid 
and convincing. In his own judgment, the fact of his West Indian 
origin encouraged his informants to speak freely to him—the more 
so, since he had long been away from the island and was therefore 
not involved in present relationships. It cannot, however, be said 
that the book contains much that is new; nor does Dr. Henriques 
explain his methods, or indicate the basis of the many general and 
quantitative statements that he makes about such matters as family 
relationships or sexual practices. At the level of everyday descrip- 
tion this book succeeds very well: indeed it will evoke nostalgic 
emotions in those who know and love the West Indies, and make 
those who do not wish that they did. As a serious anthropological 
treatise, it is less adequate. Dr. Henriques’ main conclusion is that 
Jamaican society suffers from what Professor Radcliffe-Brown has 
called disnomia, or disintegration. These are slippery terms, but 
the plain meaning seems to be that far too many Jamaicans are 
anxious, frustrated, or just wretched: of which, alas, there can be 
no doubt. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON BARBARA WooTToN 


Making Men by W. McG. Eager. Pp. 437. London: 
University of London Press, 1953. 20s. 


An account of a campaign written by one who has fought in it, 
and who has had some responsibility for it, rarely escapes imbalance 
and often becomes a work of justification and propaganda. Mr. 
Eager’s Making Men is history written with a purpose which gives 
it warmth and liveliness, and makes it a contribution to a conversation 
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on a people’s care of its youth rather than a coolly detached account 
of a strand in our social history. 

Anyone equally involved in the same campaign, unless. he is ready 
to sit at Mr. Eager’s feet and be taught by a master, will constantly 
interrupt the narrative with a ‘Yes, but . . . ’ and will be concerned 
with omissions from the story. 

Viewed as a contribution to a conversation in which history and 
anecdote are permitted, it is a lively and worthwhile book, though for 
this purpose it could well have been shorter. 

The writing of history is almost invariably shot through and 
through with the opinions and points of view of the author. This is 
very evident in Making Men. The still tender wounds of many 
battles are shown in such phrases as ‘the smugness of the silk-hatted, 
half-crown-in-the-plate, save-the-heathen-in-distant-lands church go- 
ing habit of their fathers or contemporaries’, (p. 341), in the general 
attitude to ecclesiastical organisations as distinct from the Christian 
faith, and ‘fads, fancies and fanaticisms which would affiiliate Boys’ 
Clubs to Girls’ Club Federations!’ (p. 411). This is not to affirm 
that it would be unwise to share Mr. Eager’s point of view, but 
merely to indicate that this book has a purpose beyond recording 
history, a cause to plead. His account of the background of London’s 
youth is detached from its full historical context and, like many other 
descriptions of this period, concentrates almost exclusively on the 
price our people paid for industrial and imperial leadership without 
appreciation of that for which they were paying. This is using history 
for the purposes of propaganda rather than tracing the growing 
understanding of human, personal and social needs. 

Mr. Eager sketches in the story of life in the new urban centres 
of England in the nineteenth century, and recalls attention to the 
sordid environment in which a high proportion of children and young 
people grew up into adults. He traces some of the early attempts 
on the part of their more furtunate contemporaries to bring light 
into the dark places, with special reference to the dawn of recognition 
of adolescence as neither childhood nor adulthood, and to the develop- 
ment of the club idea. These are his two main themes and he 
develops them in fascinating narrative style illustrating their slow 
emergence with many anecdotes, and useful quotations from con- 
temporary writings. His contrasting of the Boys’. Brigade and Scout 
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methods with those of clubs is a useful contribution to a discussion, 
as is his description of the difference between Institutes and Clubs. 
His requirements for a Boys’ Club are strict and narrowly drawn, 
and he introduces valuable material for the consideration of the 
relative merits of the Manchester and London conceptions of effec- 
tive club life and organisation. Whilst he is clear in his view that 
religious faith is an essential quality in those who would give effective 
and serious leadership in youth work, he has little time for clubs 
restricted to Church members or for most of the clubs run by 
parishes or Churches. His exacting definition of a club for working 
boys would, in any case, rule them out. His description of the ten- 
dency of even the best run clubs to become steadily more and more 
respectable is salutary reading and reveals an unsolved problem— 
how to deal effectively and continuously with ‘the wreckers’. 

The culmination of the story told in this book is the formation of 
the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, for it is through this Associa- 
tion that the author feels that standards can be established, the pro- 
motion of clubs undertaken, their value as an integral and essential 
part of our national life effectively insisted upon, and leaders can be 
trained. The author raises the subject of professional and salaried 
club leadership, a problem which emerges as soon as clubs increase 
in number and the suppiy of men with private incomes and spare 
time dries up. Another factor which 1s mentioned, but not fully 
taken into account, is the substantial rise in tne standard of living 
of working boys and their vastly changed social conditions. The old 
and pioneering type of leader in club work would, in many situations, 
be an anachronism to-day though the spirit which moved him is as 
mecessary as ever it was. 

The discussion initiated by Mr. Eager’s book could perhaps take 
a useful turn if it could be re-opened by considering the full implica- 
tions of regarding the whole period of life up to 18 or 20 years of age 
as a period of education and training. In this continuing conversa- 
tion all the merits and de-merits of the efforts of the past 150 years 
could be taken into account and due place given to the need for 
discipline and pattern, the need for general education and for technical 
training, the need for fellowship with one’s own age and sex group, the 
need for the fellowship of worship and service in an all-age Church 
community, and the need for growing experience of adult life and 
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responsibilities. It is clear from Making Men that all these needs 
considered separately lead to lop-sided development and trouble arises 
if any one of them is made the sole basis of policy and action. Taken 
together they make sense and they present a challenge to the imagina- 
tion, insight, skill and ingenuity of all concerned with ‘making men’. 

One of the many interesting and vital social issues raised in this 
book is well brought out in the story of Quintin Hogg and the Poly- 
technic. Concern for a boy must take account of his whole person, 
his body and mind as well as his spirit, and none insisted upon and 
practised this more zealously than Quintin Hogg. In his negotiations 
with the L.C.C. ‘he won his point on the formula that, while boys of 
any religion or none would be welcome, each should realise that, 
when he required membership, he was entering a religious society’. 
(p. 250). The Polytechnic has, almost alone amongst such institu- 
tions, retained this characteristic and has thereby maintained a fruit- 
ful tension in the life and belief of intelligent growing boys. This 
point is fully recognised by the designers of the 1944 Education Act, 
and by the N.A.B.C. and has been central to the work of such bodies 
as the Y.M.C.A. The conditions for maintaining its vitality need 
constant re-thinking and, not least, its implications in terms of living 
relationships with organised Churches. Whilst this matter has been 
bedevilled by denominational and confessional differences, a great 
deal of the sting has been taken out of these in recent years by the 
growth of the ecumenical movement. One of the historic contribu- 
tions to the solution of this problem has been the maintenance of 
close relationships with the Churches by the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. 

There are many gaps in Mr. Eager’s history. His references to 
the activities of the Y.M.C.A. are misleadingly negligible and he com- 
pletely neglects the recent work of this Movement in seeking tc 
relate its century-old concern for boys to their jobs. His side 
remarks on Girls’ Clubs do them a little less than justice, and he does 
not adequately indicate the nature of the change which has taken 
place in many industries concerning their attitude to adolescent boys. 
In a book which paints so dark a picture of the nineteenth century, 
the sparks of enlightenment, however belated their appearance, 
should be recognised. Viewed as a contribution to a discussion, this 
book has considerable value, although as history it leaves much to 
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be desired. It is the on-going discussion which is important and 
those who are neglected in Mr. Eager’s story are not thereby ruled 
out of the conversation. 
LONDON EDWIN BARKER 


Education and Society by A. K. C. Ottaway. Pp. xii + 182. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 18s. 


The Year Book of Education. Pp. xii+587. London: 
Evans Bros., 1953. 63s. 


Mr. Ottaway’s book is an introduction to the study of the social 
significance of education intended mainly for those in university 
training departments or training colleges. In its construction and in 
its writing, it shows clear signs of the present phase of this kind of 
study in this country, in that it is influenced by the thinking of Karl 
Mannheim, Morris Ginsberg and Sir Fred Clarke and, as Professor 
Lester Smith says in his introduction, it follows fairly closely the 
sociological tradition begun by Hobhouse and Graham Wallas. Large 
scale ideas such as are contained in terms like ‘society’, ‘culture’, 
‘community’, ‘social forces’, are first considered before the specifically 
British situation can be examined. For two reasons there is not a 
great deal of original British field work included in Mr. Ottaway’s 
book. First because there is not a great body of such work applied 
to education, and second because he remains modestly firm as to his 
purpose and this is to write an introduction. He balances rather 
tentatively between the notions that educational change substantially 
follows upon social change and on the other hand that values, particu- 
larly as they appear in philosophic and religious ideals, are important 
elements in producing change. 

Since education entails selecting upon the basis of certain implicit 
and explicit assumptions, it offers a rich field of investigation for the 
relationship between social philosophy and sociological process as 
understood in the schools of social engineering. 

The other book under consideration contributes to the growing 
body of field study which is becoming available for the investigation 
of the social purposes of education. The theme of the 1953 Year 
Book is the social status of the teacher, and the editors have, as is 
their custom, obtained views on this subject from the British Isles, 
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the English speaking countries, Western Europe, Eastern Europe 
(including the U.S.S.R.), Asia and Latin America. There is, as 
always in this most valuable annual publication, a mass of informa- 
tion. 

The editors, who this year for the first time come from the London 
Institute of Education and from Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, sent to all the contributors a somewhat detailed list of 
questions on appointment and dismissal of teachers, promotion, con- 
ditions of work, and so on, and received in return a number of essays 
which while varying in quality, also show a considerable variety of 
method in answering the questions put to the writers. 

The plan of the Year Book is first of all to have some studies on 
the general theme, and here Professor Marshall writes on the nature 
and determinants of social status, Professor Vernon on psychological 
traits of teachers, Mr. Batten on the status and function of teachers 
in tribal communities, Dr. Hans on the status of women teachers in 
Europe and Dr. Hammer on the salaries of teachers. These essays 
are all most useful contributions to knowledge and maintain a nice 
balance of speculation together with reports on research findings, 

In the section on the British Isles Mr. Gould considers the con- 
ditions of service in England and Wales at the present time showing 
how improvement has been made over the last century. There is in 
addition a very competent survey of the historical conditions by Mr. 
Tropp which has some new material to add to a subject which has 
been neglected for some time. It is interesting to notice that in all 
the essays on the British Isles, those who heve taught in the inde- 
pendent schools are not considered. It is probable that the intention 
was to try to give a picture of the major groups in teaching and 
their status. However, the group in the independent schools does 
represent an important body in the teaching profession, not only in 
terms of the present somewhat ambivalent attitudes towards them, 
but also because some of them have been amongst the most important 
influences in English education. Likewise, University teachers 
are not considered in the contributions of the British authors. 

Space cannot be given to consider all the material in this book. 
It is sufficient to say that there are widely different standards of 
appointment, position and social respect accorded to teachers in 
different countries. Yet there seems to be a general awareness that 
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the teaching body is an increasingly important instrument in apy 
society. This appears perhaps particularly clearly in the two studies 
from Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

Taken in conjunction the two books considered here represent the 
growing interest in the social implications of education and in the 
methods of sociological investigation which have recently been 
applied to this field of study. Each of these books is, in its cwn way, 
a valuable addition to the literature. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF W. A. C. STEWART 
NorTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


From School to University by R. R. Dale. . xi+ 258. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. 21s. 


This book is a review of the problems of the transition from 
school to university. Mr. Dale does not solve the problems. The 
evidence which would be required is lacking, and Mr. Dale wisely 
confines himself to exposing the questions and looking at them in 
the light of the rather scanty evidence available. When he is looking 
at one facet of a question his concern to improve matters attracts him 
to recommend some line of action: but as a rule his fair-mindedness 
obliges him to see another facet and to decide that the evidence for 
a recommendation is inconclusive. 

Are there so many more good applicants than the universities can 
accommodate that many are turned away? Sometimes it seems Mr. 
Dale would like to think so: he quotes opinions that in a recent year 
perhaps as many as 1,000 (p. 17) were rejected, and states 
(p. 27) that at one university the applications were six times as many 
as the places. Yet in another context (p. 18) he suggests that it might 
be typical for one student to apply to six universities. It is doubtful 
whether the stage army of applicants is much larger than the number 
of places. The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals have 
set on foot an investigation of this question, involving a record of 
every applicant, and until the results are available the question must 
probably remain, as Mr. Dale leaves it, an open one. 

Perhaps there are many people potentially capable of graduating 
from universities who de not even apply for admission? Some of 
the evidence inclines Mr. Dale to think so (p. 26), and to believe 
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that ‘lack of finance’ deters pupils who have the requisite ability. 
Elsewhere, however, Mr. Dale produces evidence (pp. 70-71, 98,199) 
that ability and finance are not the sole prerequisites of success, and 
that the right kind of interest and above all persistence and applica- 
tion to work are also necessary. While there are grounds for thinking 
that many non-applicants are as intelligent as many applicants, there 
is little to show whether they have the necessary interests and qualities 
of temperament and character successfully to complete university 
degree courses. 

Another ‘liberal’ point of view Mr. Dale would apparently like 
to adopt is that the ‘accrediting’ of schools might be substituted for 
the examination of pupils. On the other hand he brings out, though 
not sufficiently clearly, that while school reports have been good pre- 
dictors where examinations have also been used in selection, it does 
not follow they could be relied on if there were no examinations. 
The accrediting scheme in Victoria (now discontinued) co-existed 
with matriculation by public examinations, and the famous American 
Eight-Year Study used a highly elaborate system of examinations. 
Even when record cards come to supplant examinations, as Mr. Dale 
seems to hope, he will apparently want standardised objective 
attainment tests to make possible comparison from school to school 
(p. 173). It may be doubted whether schools in this country would 
think themselves better off with such tests than with the General 
Certificate of Education examinations. After all, considerable efforts 
are made to standardise examinations too. What success these efforts 
meet with is not known, and should be the subject of investigation. 
The evidence of the Hartog and Valentine investigations has little 
bearing on the question, for the procedures they investigated bear 
little relation to those of a competent examining body today. Mr. 
Dale concludes too readily, too, that because different percentages 
of candidates pass the examinations of different examining bodies, 
the standards of the examining bodies must be different. It is demon- 
strable that the clientéle of examining bodies varies greatly. Com- 
parability of standards between examining bodies is most important, 
and efforts to secure it are (somewhat tardily it is true) being made 
by the examining bodies. Examinations will doubtless remain rather 
blunt instruments, but on the whole people in this country prefer 
rather unreliable examinations to highly reliable standardised objec- 
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tive tests of attainments which they do not particularly value. 

The errors of measurement to which examinations are exposed make 
it the more necessary that the results should be skilfully interpreted. 
One of Mr. Dale’s most convincing conclusions is that careful con- 
sideration of all the evidence about a candidate will give better pre- 
diction than either an intuitive or a mechanical method alone. Mr. 
Dale gives a good demonstration of the use of the available evidence 
in his case studies of 53 scholars who failed in first-year university 
examinations, which constitutes the most original contribution made 
by this book. These are the methods of the most successful deans 
and tutors and others responsible for admissions, and if the skill 
of all selectors could be brought up to the standard of the best, one 
would feel that selection was about as good as the uncertainty of 
human behaviour permits. 


THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER R. A. C. OLIVER 


Fung’s Psychology and its Social Meaning by Ira Progoff. 
. Xviii + 299. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

1953. 18s. 

This is a welcome book. Many brilliant minds—Mumford, 
Tillich and Toynbee to mention but a few—have been stimulated by 
Jung’s ideas, but no-one has surveyed his theories as a whole with 
the object of studying their implication for the social sciences. 

Having introduced his theme with an excellent chapter on the 
historical situation in which Jung made his contribution, Dr. Progoff 
summaries ‘the basic core’ of Jung’s psychology. Analytical psy- 
chologists will be glad to find that this young American has been 
able to give such a lucid account without having been analysed him- 
self; on this score he cannot be called a ‘disciple’. Nor is he uncritical 
of Jung: both he and Goodwin Watson in his Introduction state 
that it is not always the reader’s fault when Jung appears at times 
confusing and contradictory. This is almost inevitable in pioneering 
work of such magnitude, but faults of this kind can and must be 
corrected in due course. Dr. Progoff, at any rate, shows himself to 
be an uncommonly good commentator; he clarifies where necessary 
and re-shuffles Jung’s concepts for the purpose of his theme. 

The second part of the book consists of two chapters: “The Psyche 
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in Society and History’ and ‘Historical Implications of Jung’s 
Thought’. As the headings indicate, the approach differs from the 
current one in social science. Jung accepts society as a datum and 
dispenses with statistical analysis of social phenomena. But he is 
most concerned with the spiritual nature of Man and his need ‘to 
experience the meaning of life in relation to the Universe’. His 
relevance, then, from the point of view of social thought is determined 
by his analysis of myth and symbols. Having become significant, 
symbols, in the course of history, wane and recede into the deepest 
layers of our psyche to await a new dawn. The author refers to 
Jung’s analysis of our time as suffering from a dearth of vital 
symbols; hence all traditional values are questioned, as indeed is the 
meaning of life. But he does more than re-echo Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul. He evaluates the concept of archetypes—from 
which Jung’s particular meaning of symbols is derived—as an instru- 
ment for the study of Man in his social and historical setting. The 
unifying effect of Jung’s tentative formulations has already borne fruit 
ir many fields, e.g. anthropology, ethnology, philology and theology. 
In giving some detailed examples, the author makes a good case for 
spp'ying Jung’s concepts to social study. He states however, that 
these concepts, powerful as they are, require re-formulation and re- 
deiinition. Dr. Progoff may justly claim to have cleared the decks 
for such an undertaking. 

There are minor defects such as the diagram which covers a whole 
page but contributes very little; being the only one in the book, it 
has a more prominent place than it deserves. Also, when it is said 
that the Unconscious thinks one would like to see that verb in in- 
verted commas But this does not detract from the value of a lively 
ind readable book. 


2. 7.SDON A. PLAUT 


4~proaches To Community Development. Edited by 
Phillips Ruopp. Pp. xvi+352. The Hague: W. van 
fireve Ltd., 1953. 20s. 


“uitural Patterns and Technical Change. Edited by 
\aargaret Mead. Pp. 348. U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1953. 
10s. 6d. 
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Living In Towns by Leo Kuper and others. Pp. xi + 370. 
London: The Cresset Press, 1953. 21s. 


Ours is an ever shrinking world. Generation by generation each 
step forward in the field of science brings man physically closer to 
man. He can breakfast in London, lunch in New York. He can 
speak from the south of Africa to the most northerly town in Europe. 
He can, at the turn of a switch see an event happening hundreds of 
miles away. All men are neighbours. But is he getting closer in 
his neighbourly relations? The answer surely must be in the affirma- 
tive although his steps forward in this field are all too slow. To 
increase that pace is a challenge, a challenge to those parts of our, to 
repeat the metaphor, ever shrinking world that have for centuries 
led the way in the field of science and yet neglected (though not 
perhaps intentionally) these neighbourly relations of man. For if 
there is not to be a reversal of progress, those who led in the past 
and who still lead must accept this challenge. Man’s future depends 
on how they respond to it. 

These three books portray this fact, present many of the countless 
problems and suggest varied solutions each or all deserving of a trial 
if we are to go forward. The first two concern international neigh- 
bourliness, the third neighbourliness within a planned residential unit. 

Approaches to Community Development is a symposium by 
citizens: of eight countries each of whom has had extensive, authori- 
tative and, in most cases, personal experience relative to the subject 
about which he writes. Truly it is an international reading. The 
first of its kind, it should be of interest to all who are concerned with 
mutual aid programmes ‘to help people help themselves’. 

The many contributors, twenty-three in all, conceive this book, 
which is edited by Phillips Ruopp, as a general introduction to the 
social realities in which welfare projects at the village level must be 
undertaken and to the problems and methods of what is now generally 
called ‘community development’. It distinguishes between developed 
and under-developed countries, giving an insight into the outstanding 
differences between their social systems. The developed, or Western 
world must see the non-Western way of life as a whole and as some- 
thing real, allowing for differences and playing a role leading 
:.wards the development of under-developed countries, becoming 
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less ‘authoritarian’ and more ‘collaborative’. The enthusiasm of 
the masses of the people must be enlisted, their initiative encour- 
aged and belief in their own abilities fostered. Their progress once 
started will go on at an ever increasing rate when they believe that 
they can by conscious effort master nature. 

Under-developed parts of the world are predominantly agricultural 
and it is in these parts, though not necessarily in all, that the greatest 
poverty and backwardness are found. That the poverty of these 
parts is caused by the lowness in agrarian productivity is forcefully 
shewn when a comparison is made with the northern half of the 
American continent. There, production in quantities per person is 
twelve times that of Asia and over twenty times that of Africa. Even 
in Europe, itself, considered developed, production per person is only 
a third of that in the American continent. ‘To a very large extent 
then the problem of these under-developed countries is the problem 
of the poverty of their farm population’. How is this problem to be 
solved? Phillips Ruopp and his colleagues do not attempt to give an 
answer. They realise, more than many, that only if the magnitude 
both of the problem and of the measures needed to solve it are 
appreciated, can the true role of the small economic and social unit 
be fully understood. The horizon is not yet very clear. Many ways 
have been tried—many more will be. They realise too, even when 
some problems are solved, others will appear. The social structure 
so intimately interwoven should receive the continued attention of 
all those who occupy themselves with community development during 
the change. 

Alongside the increase in agrarian productivity will be the develop- 
ment of new and the extension of established small rural industries 
bringing with them ‘industrial revolutions’. For living standards to 
rise appreciably the mistakes of other ‘revolutions’ must not be 
repeated. Time is too precious for mistakes in changing social, 
economic and political environments of developing communities to 
be left to right themselves naturally. 

Throughout this symposium the role of the developed whethet 
in government or non-government, whether in a team or as individual 
countries, is repeated. Force or persuasion must not, unless un- 
avoidably necessary, over-rule stimulation. After guidance, the 
under-developed community must take the initiative. The 
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developed must be willing to work at making itself superfluous, relin- 
quishing authority in direct proportion to the progress of the under- 
developed. 

‘To study possible methods of relieving tensions caused by the 
introduction of modern techniques in non-industrialised countries 
and those in the process of industrialisation’ and ‘to bring together 
and to diffuse existing knowledge and to encourage studies of the 
methods of harmonizing the introduction of modern technology in 
countries in the process of industrialisation, with respect for their 
cultural values so as to ensure the social progress of the peoples’. So 
read Resolutions of the 1951 and 1952 Unesco programmes under 
whose authority Cultura] Patterns and Technical Change was made. 
This survey, the third in the series on “Tensions and Technology’ is 
directed towards the implications for the mental health of the peoples 
of the world, who are involved in purposive introduction of technical 
change and is based on the recognition that a culture is a systematic 
and integrated whole. Dr. Margaret Mead, its editor, together with 
a formidable team of social scientists have taken a few of the many 
problems of such development and change as envisaged in 
Approaches to Community Development and have dealt with ways 
in which such changes can be introduced so that the culture (covering 
not only the arts and sciences, religions and philosophies to which 
the word culture has historically applied, but also the systems of 
technology, the political practices, the small intimate habits of daily 
life) so that this culture will be disrupted as little as possible. 

Drawing from the fieldwork of many kinds of societies, Dr. Mead 
bases the survey on the assumption that a change in any one part of 
a culture will be accompanied by changes in other parts, and that 
only by relating any planned detail of change to the central values 
of the culture, is it possible to provide for the repercussion which 
will occur in other aspects of life. 

After an exceedingly concise and informative introduction the 
survey continues by setting out the problem in its formal international 
context. The third and fourth sections deal with particular cultures 
and cross-culture studies respectively. In the former, five cultures 
are selected to present as much diversity as possible and are organised 
around differing themes, whilst the latter deals with agriculture, 
industry, public health, maternal and child health, nutrition and 
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fundamental education, arranged so that specialists may have illustra- 
tive materials in the introduction of changes in particular areas of 
life. As in the previous discussions Dr. Mead intends this also to 
increase awareness and lay groundwork for the study of new situa- 
tions. The fifth section is based upon material provided by psychia- 
trists, and material from other sections is discussed from a more 
specifically mental health point of view, whilst, in the concluding 
section, one can study some long term problems involved in purposive 
social change. 

So that any section can be read independently of the others and yet 
the survey still be an entity in itself, Dr. Mead with her editorial 
staff have put in a tremendous amount of effort. Parts are perhaps 
a little ‘heavy’—here a good dictionary is helpful. Others, like the 
study of a Greek culture, are, however, as readable as a best selling 
novel. Intended for the use of policy makers, specialists, technicians 
and members of industrial teams it will do much to shew the way 
of solving the vast and interesting problem of the impact of technical 
change on a community’s culture. 

Although the problems of man’s development and living inter- 
nationally seem vast and intricate, the problems in a developed society 
of his living with his neighbour, though on a more intimate scale are 
relatively no less vast nor non the less intricate. Living in Towns, a 
selection of research papers on urban sociology besides being of 
interest to architects, town planners and sociologists should with its 
simple and untechnical style appeal also to a wider public. 

The main contribution by Leo Kuper is a study of a planned 
residential unit, comprising ninety families, situated on the outskirts 
of Coventry. After a description of this unit he discusses the effect 
of a variety of characteristics which might have a bearing on the 
social relationship of its residents seen in the perspective of the city 
as a whole. A potential base for these relationships is the siting 
factors with their planned and unplanned consequences, such as 
hearing and visual links, whilst composition of families, attitudes of 
neighbours, and, though predominantly a working class area, social 
status also have their influence. 

Ignoring the varied characteristics of the population, he brings to 
the fore the physical arrangements of the houses and their group- 
ings shewing that this physical link is an important factor in, bu* 
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not the sole determinant of, neighbourly relations. There is a selec- 
conclusions as to the influence on neighbouring of factors other than 
siting are only tentative. They sufficiently indicate however, the 
complex background of factors within which siting relationships 
operate. 

Two further contributors confine their studies to class. differences. 
Winifred Whiteley presents a detailed analysis of.a community in 
the process of transition from village to suburban life, brought about 
by the migration of the well-to-do from the large city nearby, whilst 
Janet Madge discusses the social mixing between residents living in 
houses of different rateable value in Worcester. 

Dr. Doris Rich and L. E. White contribute the two remaining 
papers, the study of the leisure activities of people in the Black 
Country town of Coseley; and a report of the play activities of 
children in a London suburb. Both present some interesting facts 
that will be of immediate value to all concerned in sociology and 
town design. 


LONDON DENZIL JENKINS 


Introduction to Malthus. Edited by D. V. Glass. 
Pp. x+205. London: Watts & Co., 1953. 10s. 6d. 


In his Preface, Professor Glass very justly says that ‘though the 
Malthusian theory has once again become a topic of the day, what 
Malthus actually wrote is far from widely known’. This book sets 
out to remedy the defect, by providing reprints of two minor works 
of Malthus, A Summary View of the Principle of Population, (1830) 
and A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq., published in 1807. 

To these samples of Malthus are prefixed three essays treating his 
theory of population from different aspects. These papers were first 
written as broadcast talks for the Third Programme, and may be 
considered to be directed primarily towards the ‘intelligent layman’. 
Such a reader will find himself first introduced to ‘The Historical 
Context of the Essay on Population’ by Mr. H. L. Beales. Within 
the narrow limits of the space allowed this is excellently done, but 
it seems that this very limitation of space may have caused Mr. 
Beales to be somewhat less than fair in his appraisal of Malthus’ ideas 
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on social policy. He concludes that ‘the social policies of indus- 
trialized societies are all alike, and Malthus could approve of none 
of them’ but he does not make it adequately clear that this was the 
outcome of a physiocratic bias in Malthus’ economic. thought. 

In the second essay, on ‘Malthus and the Limitation of Population 
Growth’, Professor Glass shows how generally Malthus’ theory was 
accepted, and how rarely his suggested rules of conduct were applied, 
save in Ireland after the Famine. Mr. A. T. Peacock, writing on 
‘Malthus in the Twentieth Century’ reviews current neo-Malthusian 
arguments about development of ‘backward areas’. 

The result is a well-balanced commentary on the present status of 
the Malthusian population doctrine. The professional economist or 
sociologist is perhaps unlikely to learn much that is new from it, but 
the historian of economic ideas may be grateful for an accessible 
reprint of two fairly scarce works of Malthus, and an excellent biblio- 
graphy of writings on the population question published in Britain 
from. 1793 to 1880. 

Readers of all kinds may perhaps be allowed a minor grumble 
about the placing of the footnotes in the three introductory essays. The 
references are grouped together at the end of each paper, but since 
there are often as many as five footnotes to a page they would have 
been much more easily read if the Editor had followed the good 
example of Malthus’ printers, and re-grouped the references at the 
foot of each page. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, R. D. C. BLAck 
BELFAST 


Marriage and the Family by Ray E. Baber. Pp. xi+719. 
— McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
S. 


In 1949 one in every two of all universities and colleges in the 
United States was providing a course of education for marriage, and 
there are indications that this proportion will be found to have in- 
creased since then. In these courses the emphasis appears to be on 
practical advice to young people, both collectively and individually, 
on the problems of courtship, marriage and family life, and there will 
doubtless have been a number of hands held up in varying degrees 
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or horror at this most recent usurpation of the traditional functions 
of the family. Certainly the prospect of a young man about to be 
married, armed with a Credit in Sex Adjustment and a Marriage 
Prediction Schedule, would seem to justify the monosyllabic advice 
offered by Mr. Punch. If training of this nature is to be undertaken 
by university teachers there must inevitably be considerable specu- 
lation on the content and the methods of the courses, and particularly 
on the qualifications of the teachers themselves. 

Professor Baber’s book, which has been produced as a text to 
accompany a course of this kind, is on balance reassuring. His 
students will be unlikely to come away with ten rules for a happy 
marriage; they will have heard a good deal of sense on the emotional 
and practical problem of getting married and bringing up children, 
in terms which, if one may say so without irony, are admirably suited 
to highly intelligent teen-agers. Whether they will have achieved 
the sociological and psychological analysis of the structure and 
functions of the family which it is one of Professor Baber’s explicit 
aims to provide, is more open to doubt. 

We hear, in fact, very little of the structure or of the functions of 
the family, except indirectly, until the last chapter of the book, and 
nowhere is there any indication of the variations in the nature of 
family life between different economic strata or different regions of 
the United States. In this country the prevalent danger is to think 
of America as inhabited by some 150 million people all vigorously 
pursuing one uniform ‘American way of life’, and while this danger 
is presumably somewhat less for students who have grown up in the 
United States, Professor Baber’s book will do little to diminish it. 
One looks equally for some account of the effect on the family struc- 
ture of immigrants who come, in some instances, from countries 
whose traditions prescribe a well-defined dominance for the father, 
to a culture which, we are sometimes given to believe, is matrifocal 
if not Mom-ridden. 

One might continue to the point of futility to list aspects of the 
family with which the book does not deal: as the author points out 
the question with which one is faced in a work of this nature is not 
what to include but what to leave out. The necessity of selection, 
however, lays more than usual stress on the need ro demonstrate, by 
example if not by precept, the methods by which a sociological 
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approach must proceed. There seems little likelihood that students 
will derive from this book an appreciation of the cardinal point that 
sociology is a positive, not a normative study, which is concerned, 
as Marshall has said, not with proportions but with relationships and 
the behaviour which results from them. Some warning of the limi- 
tations of studies based on answers to questionnaires, and of the 
dangers of arguing from samples whose representatative nature is 
dubious, might perhaps have replaced the emotional and faintly 
revealing criticisms of psychoanalysts, contemporary novelists, and, 
as a strange bedfellow, Bertrand Russell. 

But if Professor Baber may be accused of being too often ten- 
dentious, the conclusions to which he would persuade us are unex- 
ceptionable. There have been far too many books written on the 
subjects of parents and children, but if another were to be added, it 
could have no more valuable basis than the section which the author 
has entitled Parent-Child Interaction. This embodies and illustrates 
the maxim which might be developed from Allport’s well-known 
dictum: parents do far too much to their children and for their 
children, and not nearly enough with their children. This sectior 
and the preceding chapters on The Husband-Wife Relationship 
deserve a very much wider reading, both in America and in this 
country, than they are likely to receive, sandwiched as they are 
between thickish slices of findings of a sociological nature on marriage 
laws, mate selection, divorce and petting. One wonders whether 
Professor Baber was, after all, wise to attempt his ambitious two-fold 
aim; between the practical advice and the sociological analysis he has 
achieved at best an uneasy alliance. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF A. H. ILIFFE 
NorTH STAFFORDSHIRF 


Patterns of Organisation. London: Acton Society Trust, 
1951. Pp. 32. 2s. 


The Worker’s Point of View. London: Acton Society 
Trust, 1952. Pp. 32. 2s. 


‘Relations With the Public. London: Acton Society 
Trust, 1953. Pp. 39. 2s. 
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Management Under Nationalisation. London: Acton 
Society Trust, 1953. Pp. 79. 7s. 6d. 


It is always difficult to trace the authorship of publications of the 
Acton Society Trust, but it seems clear enough that the people 
mainly responsible for the investigations on which these pamphlets 
are based are Dr. T. E. Chester and Mr. J. H. Smith, and no doubt 
they had a substantial part to play in the compilation of the actual 
papers. 

Patterns of Organisation is about the similarities and differences 
between the forms of organisation adopted in the various nationalised 
industries. It is primarily descriptive, and very informatively so, but 
it finishes with an appraisal which includes an analysis of major 
assumptions underlying the conception of nationalisation through 
public corporations. The brevity of this section, and the apparently 
overlapping nature of the categorisations, makes one doubt whether 
the analysis can be adequate; but it is stimulating. More important, 
perhaps, is the conclusion that constructive proposals for the re- 
organisation of the industries will have to take account of the need 
for making their basic units small enough to preserve loyalties, and 
the desirability of exploring looser systems for the co-ordination of 
these basic units. 

The Worker’s Point of View reports an enquiry carried out in a 
single coalfield by a single investigator, and it is hedged around with 
warnings about the dangers of drawing wrong conclusions from the 
facts and opinions presented. It is interesting to compare it with 
the comment of a former miner (now an Assistant Secretary in the 
Ministry of Labour) which appeared in a book of the same title pro- 
duced 20 years ago by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
The situation does not seem to have changed radically. The Acton 
Society Trust investigator found at Pollockfield that the miner lacks 
information on many matters with which he is indirectly—and even 
directly—concerned; and that he is sometimes thoroughly misin- 
formed on matters—such as the functions of administrators and 
technicians—in which misinformation may be presumed to have an 
adverse effect on his output. 

Relations with the Public considers the relations that are being 
developed between the nationalised industries and the public, and 
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describes the rather curious bits of machinery being evolved for the 
purpose. It shows how the industries try to explain their difficulties 
and achievements, and how they try to learn what the public want. 
It has a very interesting section on consumer councils, but for some 
readers the most enlightening part of the document will be Appendix 
B, which deals briefly but clearly with the responsibilities and status 
of public relations officers. 

Management under Nationalisation is a thoughtful study of ‘opera- 
tional management’, and is frankly described as a plea for it. 
Operational managers are people whose primary task is to take 
responsibility for the day to day operation of a producing or service 
unit or units, e.g. a power station, colliery or road haulage depot; 
and they belong to middle or lower management. (This seems a 
little odd, because apparently an Area General Manager at £4,000 a 
year is an operational manager; but there it is). The report, in its 
concluding pages, declares that the Boards, in aiming at effective 
decentralisation, should (a) produce a better balance between public 
accountability and financial responsibility on the one hand and 
managerial flexibility on the other; (b) instal new methods of selection 
and training of management adapted to the needs of a large-scale 
organisation; (c) strengthen confidence between managers at all levels 
through regular contact; and (d) develop new objective criteria to 
enable superiors to judge their subordinates better and to enable 
subordinate managers to judge themselves. Perhaps this reviewer 
may be allowed to add that if they succeed in (d) they will have earned 
the undying gratitude and eternal admiration—or something of the 
sort—of all industrial psychologists everywhere. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE ALEC RODGER 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United King- 
dom. Pp.146. U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1953. 6s. 


This report, part of an international enquiry into the teaching of 
the social sciences, is designed to acquaint the prospective student 
or visiting teacher with such facilities in Britain. An introduction by 
Sir Ernest Barker gives a general account of university organisation, 
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which is followed by chapters devoted to the teaching arrangements, 
methods and syllabuses in particular subjects such as economics; 
political science; sociology, social anthropology and social psychology; 
international relations; and legal education. 

Judged as a guide, the report is unsatisfying, and in more than 
one respect, misleading. Even for a reviewer tolerably familiar with 
the field, it cannot be said to achieve its declared object, ‘to make 
clear a very complicated and confusing system about which no broad 
rules can be propounded’. Broad rules are certainly a source of 
difficulty in the social sciences, but it is hard to believe, in view of 
the considerable data which the original reports must have made 
available, that no summing-up or general assessment was possible. 
This has not been attempted; instead the editors have chosen to 
assemble the ‘generalities’ in the economics section, and to condense 
elsewhere. The result is not a particularly happy one. Two sections 
especially fare badly: international relations is compressed into seven 
pages (as against twenty-seven for political science), while sociology, 
social anthropology and social psychology between them command 
only fifteen. To avoid repetition is desirable enough, but hardly at 
the expense of fair and coherent description. 

There is no discussion of the present place ur the social sciences 
in the universities, in particular their status vis-a-vis other disciplines, 
and their future prospects. Possibly such considerations were 
regarded as beyond the scope of the report, or too delicate for the 
contributors to discuss, but many students, and most visiting teachers, 
will naturally be inquisitive about them. Nor, if they wish to know 
how far in one university the various departments engaged in teach- 
ing the social sciences make use of each other’s courses, will they 
find more than passing references. Of the courses described under 
the teaching of political science at London University, twenty-six 
are in fact provided by other departments, but no mention is made 
of this. The outsider cannot even learn, either from the text, or from 
the list of courses provided at each University which serves as a 
summary, how many students are attending cqurses in the social 
sciences; nor how many teachers are found in the various depart- 
ments (one or two estimates for particular fields are made, but their 
inaccuracy is admitted). Information of this sort is not perhaps 
essential for an understanding of the social sciences, but its absence 
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is surprising in a report of an international body engaged in com- 
parative studies. 
Lonpon SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS J. H. SmitH 


Four Decades of Students in Social Work by Winifred 
a saat Pp. 97. University of Birmingham. 
2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Cavenagh took on a formidable task when she set out to 
trace the 767 students who passed through the Birmingham Social 
Studies course between 1909-1949. She obtained, however, the 
addresses of 595 of them. Of these 289 (251 women and 38 men) 
answered her seven page questionnaire about their home background, 
professional training and career, their reasons for taking up social 
work and for leaving it. The results are analysed in 85 pages. 

Those who are particularly concerned with the wastage from a 
profession which is predominantly a woman’s profession may or may 
not be comforted to know that only 43% of the 251 women were 
married by the end of 1949; that the average interval between finish- 
ing the course and marrying had been almost five years; that about 
half continued to work for a while after marriage; and that nearly 
70% of them engaged in voluntary work during or after their pro- 
fessional career. 

One can never assume that a sample composed of those who are 
willing to answer a long, and perhaps ambitious, questionnaire, is 
representative. Nevertheless, the picture we get of these 289 students 
will be of considerable interest to all who are concerned with the 
developing profession of social work, and more particularly to teachers 
in social study departments. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS B. N. RopDGERS 


The Crofting Problem by the late Adam Collier. Pp. 191. 
Publications of the Department of Social and Economic 
Research, Glasgow University (Cambridge University 
Press). 25s. 


This very interesting book is a notable addition to the literature 
on social life in Highland Britain. Considered as an analysis of the 
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crofting economy, Mr. Collier’s work is extremely valuable; as an 
account of the crofter’s way of life it is disappointing. There is no 
systematic treatment of the social structure, and Professor Cairncross 
in his Foreword seems nearer the truth when he states that there is not 
enough anthropology in the book than when he discusses the author’s 
interest in ‘the interaction of cultural and economic forces’. It would 
seem indeed that many aspects of crofting still require to be investi- 
gated by sociologists before any practicable overall solution to the 
social and economic problems of the region can be attempted. It is 
to be hoped that the recent work by social anthropologists on Barra 
and Uist and the forthcoming report of the Commission of Enquiry 
will be of value in this connection. 

It would however be unjust to the author and to Professor Cairn- 
cross, who has edited the book, not to add that it is a lucid and 
extremely perceptive account and a first-class example of the value 
of the economist’s contribution to the study of rural problems. 
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